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Undergraduate Migration 


By J. B. JOHNSTON 


An Appraisal of the Wandering Student of 
the Twentieth Century 


HE number of undergrad- 

uates migrating from one col- 

lege to another will in itself 

raise no problem if it be clear that 
the migrants are college students of 
at least average ability, who have 
definite purposes in migration, and 
whose changes do not bring undue 
burdens on the colleges they attend. 
The transfer of students from one 
college to another can scarcely be 
justified if they do not later secure 
satisfactory standings. Only 44 per 
cent of the migrants who have come 
to the college of liberal arts at Minne- 
sota since 1922 have done satisfactory 
work. This record is much lower 
than that of the students who have 
entered the college as Freshmen. The 
students with advanced standing con- 
stitute roughly ro per cent of the 
students in this college, and they are 
rapidly increasing. The number for 
each of the last two years is nearly 


twice as great as the average number 
for the preceding six years. These 
facts support the opinion, which the 
writer has heard expressed by faculty 
members in many institutions, that 
the group of students with advanced 
standing constitutes a serious college 
problem. . 
Many of the migrants are excellent 
students, it is true. But the adjust- 
ment of a student who enters with 
advanced standing gives his faculty 
adviser more difficulty than the ad- 
justment of a new Freshman. This 
situation sometimes leads to unfor- 
tunate, and usually unwarranted, ad- 
verse judgments regarding the work 
of the college from which the student 
comes. There is too much tendency 
to ascribe the success or failure of a 
student to the training or lack of 
training given in the previous col- 
lege. College instruction really does 
not have that much influence; more 
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importance should be attached to the 
native ability, traits, and personality 
of the individual student. 

There is no clear understanding as 
to the appropriateness of a given stu- 
dent changing his college. It may be 
wise for a capable student to go from 
a college which does not offer him the 
opportunities and training which his 
aims and abilities deserve to a college 
in which he can realize his just aspi- 
rations, or to flee from unfortunate 
associations and make a new sstart. 
The only way for a boy to redeem 
his spirit and enjoy the stimulation 
needed to bring out the best that is in 
him may be to go from a narrow, 
traditionalized institution to one of 
more liberal ideals and stimulating 
atmosphere. Sound reasons may be 
found for the transfer of a student 
from a small institution to a large 
one; in another case the transfer from 
a large to a small institution may 
be equally justifiable. But many 
students appear to change colleges 
because of roving dispositions and 
indefinable hopes of finding some- 
thing more interesting. Others move 
because of partial lack of success, dis- 
satisfaction with conditions, or trouble 
with the authorities. 

While these cases may include 
elements of fault or failure on the 
part of the faculty, the proportion of 
failure after migration suggests that 
shortcomings lie more often with 
the individual student. In view of 
the range and variety of circumstances, 
it is not too much to say that the 
laissez faire attitude of the colleges 
and universities at present toward the 
whole problem of migration is unfair 
to the students concerned. The col- 
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lege which urgently insists on its stu- 
dents remaining and the university 
which cheerfully accepts transfer stu- 
dents in accordance with some rule 
made years ago by itself or some 
accrediting agency—a rule the oper- 
ation of which has never been criti- 
cally studied—each works a great and 
continuing injustice to many students 
concerned, 

The widely expressed dissatisfac- 
tion of faculty members with the work 
of their students of advanced standing 
is only one side of the picture. The 
other side is the unfairness of the 
present lax methods of dealing with 
the problem. It is quite possible that 
many migrants would be better off to 
stay where they are and that some 
who stay now would be wiser to move. 
It is entirely possible that the small 
colleges would profit in enrollment 
from a better understanding of pre- 
vailing conditions. The one thing 
that seems certain is that the students 
deserve better advice and more 
friendly consideration, that the col- 
leges and universities owe to them- 
selves, to the students, and to the 
public more careful study, broader 
and better information about all 
aspects of student migration, and 
more intelligent, more generous, and 
more sincere advice to their students. 


pers present article attempts to 
make some contribution to one of 
the simpler aspects of the problem, 
namely, the scholastic record of the 
students who migrate and the possi- 
bility of predicting the success of stu- 
dents seeking to enter the liberal 
college of the University of Minne- 
sota after longer or shorter residence 
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in some other college. In a previous 
publication the writer reported a 
study of 1,433 undergraduate students 
who transferred to this college in the 
years 1922 to 1928." In the present 
paper that study is extended to cover 
the years 1928-29 and 1929-30, and 
new data collected in these two years 
are used in an attempt to find a basis 
for selection among migrants. 

In the last two years 888 students 
were added to the list, and the num- 
ber, 2,321, included in Table I, com- 
prises those discussed in the previous 
study as well. Except in two partic- 
ulars this table is arranged in the same 
way as the original table.* The num- 
ber of colleges reported is raised from 
29 to 43. A report is made for each 
college from which 10 or more stu- 
dents have come to Minnesota. A 
good many students move two or more 
times before they come to us. In the 
first study the intention was to count 
students under the name of the col- 
lege of last residence before entering 
Minnesota. In a few cases the rec- 
ords did not show this clearly, and 
often a student had longer residence 
in a college attended even earlier. 
Hence, in the present study, all cases 
have been reviewed, and all students 
who have had residence in two or 
more colleges are assembled in one 
line entitled “two or more colleges.” 
The order of the 29 colleges listed in 
the previous study has been kept un- 
changed, and the colleges beyond that 
number have been arranged in the 
order of the number of students. It 
will be recognized that a comparison 


between the earlier and later reports 
* The Liberal College in Changing Society. New 
York: Century Company, 1930. pp. 44-79. 
* Ibid. Table V, p. 66. 
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for the students coming from the same 
college cannot be made because of the 
reclassification of those students who 
have had residence in two or more 
colleges. The caution previously 
given, that the purpose of this study 
is not to consider the facilities or the 
efficiency of instruction in the colleges, 
should be repeated. The study has 
to do entirely with the individuals 
who happen to have migrated from 
these colleges to Minnesota during 
certain years and the scholastic work 
done by those individuals. 

In order to calculate the data in 
Columns 2, 3, 4, and 5 of Table I 
it was necessary to request the col- 
leges to send the writer certain data: 
the marking system used, and the dis- 
tribution of marks in one recent year 
or semester. Where these columns 
are left blank the colleges have neg- 
lected to send these data.* 


N GENERAL, the facts shown in 
Table I agree fairly closely with 
those of the previous study. The 
number of students doing satisfactory 
work after coming to Minnesota is 44 
per cent of the total migrants. Of 
those who came with marks above the 
average in their previous colleges, 68 
per cent did satisfactory work here. 
Of those who stood below the aver- 
age in the previous colleges, 26 per 
cent did satisfactory work here. Of 
the students who had been in two or 
more colleges nearly 53 per cent did 
satisfactory work here. In the case 
of the 542 students who came from 
240 colleges each of which sent fewer 
than 10 students, the percentage of 


* The data contained in Columns 6, 7, 9, and 10 
of the previous table are omitted here as being of 
minor significance. 
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students is made up of those who have 
passed through the selective ma- 
chinery of two or more colleges. 

The conclusions previously drawn 
are still true: The transfer students do 
not offer so large a percentage of suc- 
cessful individuals as do the Minne- 
sota Freshmen; those who have been 
in two or more colleges approximate 
this standard. Striking differences 
exist between the students coming 
from some of the colleges, for ex- 
ample, numbers 5, 15, 21, 24, and 
numbers 2, 10, II, 16, 17, 28, and 42. 
These facts show that the accrediting 
of colleges by standardizing agencies, 
whatever other usefulness it has, does 
not offer a basis for evaluating credits 
of students transferring from one col- 
lege to another, or even for the admis- 
sion of such students. It is not good 
educational practice to require a col- 
lege to expend more energy in trying 
to mold students who have once been 
through the discipline of another col- 
lege than it needs to spend on its own 
Freshmen. When there is so great 
a load of failures, the experience of 
the first college ought to furnish’ some 
means of avoiding the waste of re- 
sources and faculty energy involved 
in the present system. 


ROM 26 colleges data were 

obtained which enabled the writer 
to assign to each student an honor- 
point (grade- point) ratio, his position 
relative to the average of marks in 
his college, his approximate percentile 
rank among the students of his col- 
lege. During the last two years each 
transfer student entering Minnesota 
has been required to take the college 
aptitude test which is administered to 
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entering Freshmen. By averaging 
the percentile ranks in previous col- 
lege work and in the college-aptitude 
test a college-aptitude rating may be 
obtained, just as has been done for 
high-school Seniors. 

The honor-point ratio is calculated 
on the plan used in this college. The 
honor points carried by each letter 
grade are: A, 3; B, 2; C, 1; D, 0; 
and F, —1. The aggregate honor 
points carried by the letter grades of 
a student are divided by the total 
credits carried to find the honor-point 
ratio. The average honor-point ratio 
for all the students of the college 
from which the migrant comes is 
found by dividing the aggregate honor 
points given by the total number of 
marks given. 

Following the methods used by the 
writer in predicting scholarship of 
Freshmen fairly satisfactory diagnoses 
may be made regarding the work of 
migrants. The factor which seems 
of most importance in dealing with 
migrants, however, is the relation 
between the scholastic marks of the 
individual and the average mark of 
students in his previous college. The 
direct use of percentile ranks, as in 
the college-aptitude rating used for 
Freshmen, does not give sufficient 
weight to this factor. One explana- 
tion of this is found in the wide range 
of variation between the average 
marks of the students in different 
colleges. 

Among the colleges represented in 
the table the range is from .97 to 
1.72 honor points per credit. Under 
these conditions a student whose 
honor-point ratio is 1.50 would be .53 
above the average if he came from 
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one college, but .22 below the aver- 
age if he came from another college. 
How far he is above or below the 
average of his college is of greatest 
significance, the writer has discovered. 
The college-aptitude-test rank is also 
significant. When these two factors 
are combined, a selection of migrants 
can be made such that about 75 per 
cent of those admitted will do satis- 
factory work while only about 17 per 
cent of those rejected would do satis- 
factory work. 

The fact that we do not have the 
average marks in the case of a num- 
ber of colleges in Table I reduces the 
number of students whose cases can 
be submitted to this treatment to 399. 
Using formulas based on the two 
factors mentioned the decision might 
be made to admit 194 migrants, of 
whom 144 would do satisfactory 
work; and to reject 205, of whom 32 
would have done satisfactory work. 
The rules, however, are somewhat 
cumbersome to remember. 


OR convenience in classification 

of the students as their cases come 
to hand, a grid or chart can be pre- 
pared on paper ruled in squares. The 
scale along the left side of the chart 
represents the percentiles on the col- 
lege-aptitude test. The scale across 
the top divides into ten intervals each 
the range of honor-point ratios above 
and below the average for all students 
in the previous college. When the 
students are entered on such a chart, 
a line can be drawn across the chart 
which will separate those squares on 
the right which contain the largest 
percentage of satisfactory students 
from those squares on the left which 
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contain the largest percentage of fail- 
ing students. In Figure 1 such a chart 
has been constructed showing the 
position of the 399 students. 

The symbol for each student is 
entered in that horizontal line which 
indicates his rank in the college-apti- 
tude test and in that vertical column 
which expresses his relation to the 
average honor-point ratio of students 
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of 399 students on the college-aptitude test and their 
honor-point ratios as well. 

in his previous college. The symbol 
for students who secured the average 
of C here is a small open circle, that 
for students falling below C is a black 
dot. Across the chart two lines have 
been drawn. The heavy continuous 
line sets off to the right and above, 
149 students of whom 118, 80 per 
cent, did satisfactory work. The re- 
maining students number 250, of 
whom 59 did satisfactory work. The 
149 could be admitted without restric- 
tion. The heavy broken line sets off 
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an additional 60 students of whom 30 
did satisfactory work. These 60 might 
well be admitted on probation. The 
total to be admitted thus would be 
209, of whom 148, 70 per cent, did 
satisfactory work. The remaining 
students number 190, of whom 29 did 
satisfactory work. These students 
could be rejected on the ground that 
the large majority had not profited 
by the discipline of the previous col- 
lege, and the heavy mortality would 
place too great a burden on the 
receiving college. Of the students 
to be admitted without restriction 80 
per cent were satisfactory, and the 
group includes all the A and B stu- 
dents. Of those to be admitted on 
probation 50 per cent were satisfac- 
tory. Of those marked for rejection 
15 per cent did satisfactory work, but 
none better than C. 

For the actual classification of stu- 
dents, the dean, registrar, or exam- 
iner, or an assistant to such officer 
would have at hand a list of colleges 
with the average honor-point ratio for 
each, and a sheet of millimeter paper 
ruled as shown in Figure 1. The 
heavy continuous and broken lines 
should be drawn to correspond to the 
experience of the institution with the 
admission and scholastic records of 
migrants. The line 4 marks the 
highest possible honor-point score in 
the receiving college, in Minnesota 
3.00; the line c marks the lowest pos- 
sible honor-point score, —1:00; @ is a 
fixed line on the chart but has a spe- 
cific value for each college, namely, 
the average honor-point ratio for all 
students in the previous college (.97, 
1.05, 1.41, 1.72, and so on). The 
assistant having this chart before him 
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has to calculate for each student the 
simple formula: 





— = 
~ .10 (b-a) 
or oaill 
yen 10 (a-c) 
where 
d=the honor-point ratio of the in- 
dividual student, 
x=the number of squares to the 
right of line a, to the position of 
a student whose standing in the 
previous college was above the 
average 
and 


y==the number of squares to the left 
of line a for the student who 
stood below average in his pre- 
vious college 
The quotient will be figured to one 
decimal place, and if the chart is ruled 
in small squares ten to each vertical 
column, the position of the student can 
be read accurately to a scale of 100 
ranks above or below the average of 
his college. In re-examining the 
validity of the prediction at the end 
of each year the position of each stu- 
dent would be entered in the chart, in 
the manner just described. 


N CLASSIFYING migrants at the 
time of registration it is necessary 
only to note the position of each stu- 
dent with reference to the heavy 
guiding lines and record on the stu- 
dent’s blank “admitted,” “probation,” 
or “not admitted.” For ease of ref- 
erence it is advantageous to keep a 
record of all applicants for advanced 
credit in a form resembling that given 
in Table II. With this and the guid- 
ing chart the estimate made of each 
student may be seen at a glance. The 
numerals, horizontal and vertical, like 
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the index numbers on a map, indicate enter into the wise guidance of their we 
the position of the student on the students. in 
chart. With experience and an in- While such a process of selection of 
creasing number of migrants to be would be useful in one institution, va 
recorded, the locus of the admission alone, it would be incomparably more ac 
and probation lines should be cor- valuable if practiced in colleges and co 
rected from year to year, and may be universities generally. In order to — fr 
expected to change somewhat. Per- bring this about, it will be necessary pri 
haps the admission line will tend to to have available to all colleges the be: 
approach a diagonal. simple data which have been sent to 
In brief summary this study shows the writer by 26 colleges. It is evi- 
that it is possible to divide the dent from the lack of response from I 
students entering this college with a number of institutions, including as 
advanced standing approximately into some which might expect to profit ha 
halves. Of the more promising half, from the investigation, that it would in 
has 
TABLE II pan 
Form on Wuicu To REcorp Marks oF APPLICANTS FOR ADVANCED STANDING gre 
Honor-Porint RATIO Cousens CHART leg 
Todi. APTITUDE Hori- ; adi 
College cident TEST sented Vertical leg 
() (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) Un 
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resources of the receiving college and that the Association serve asa clearing data 
enable it to improve the training of house for this information for all col- with 
its capable students, and would con- leges which care to use it. The data see 
tribute to an understanding by the necessary are: the marking system _ the 
colleges in which the students have used, the marks received by the equi 
their first residence of the interests migrating student, and the distribution dent 
and needs of their students, the condi- of all grades given in the college each | be « 
tions under which migration is appro- year. If this information had been | coul 
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would have been possible to include 
in the present investigation nearly all 
of the 888 students admitted with ad- 
vanced standing instead of the 399 
actually included. Every institution 
could secure the same information 
from the Association and work out a 
principle of selection which would 
best fit its own situation. 


INALLY, the whole matter here 

discussed, while it is treated only 
as it affects undergraduate migration, 
has its greatest and most vital interest 
in the graduate schools. The writer 
has the impression that at the present 
moment the graduate schools have 
greater need than undergraduate col- 
leges to study the problem of selective 
admission. The accrediting of col- 
leges by the Association of American 
Universities may be more significant 
or accurate, or it may be based on 
deeper insight than the accrediting by 
other standardizing agencies, but few 
will have the hardihood to assert that 
ii results in securing for graduate 
schools a high proportion of capable 
students. Everyone knows that grad- 
uation from a college, even from 
many of the “best,” gives no assurance 
of capacity for graduate training look- 
ing toward research, expert scientific 
work, or college teaching. Although 
I have not had opportunity to study 
data for graduate students comparable 
with those used in this paper, I can 
see no reason to doubt that either 
the method here used would prove 
equally applicable to graduate stu- 
dents or that a procedure could readily 


' be devised by which similar results 


could be obtained. Such a method 
would make it possible to stop mere 
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lesson learners enamored of college 
attendance before they enter the grad- 
uate school and to reduce the over- 
congested schools to reasonable size. 
With half as many students, selected 
with some care, together with a few 
others who would be induced to enter 
by the prospect of association with 
people of intellectual competence, the 
graduate schools could turn out a 
larger number of much better-trained 
men and women. This in the writer’s 
opinion is the most serious problem in 
higher education in America today. 
Possibly the results reported here may 
offer a first step toward a solution. 
The Association of American Univer- 
sities could readily call for the data 
just mentioned to be furnished in 
addition to the transcript of record in 
case of every student who applies for 
admission to a graduate school. 
Last, as first, let it be emphasized 
that the persons being admitted 
with advanced standing are individ- 
uals, not groups of students from this 
or that college. The grouping of 
these individuals according to the 
endowment, faculty, and equipment 
of their previous college does them 
great injustice in overlooking their 
individual characters and capabilities. 
At the advanced undergraduate level 
and still more at the graduate level, 
we are still admitting students on the 
unrestricted certification system, be- 
cause they have been at least barely 
satisfactory students in some accred- 
ited college. On this plan, thousands 
of mere parrot learners ambitious to 
lead the life of culture or of academic 
tradition are encouraged to go on 
spending their time and money until 
the college or graduate school, out of 
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very shame for its own laxity, cannot 
muster the courage to refuse them 
degrees. And yet a reasonable study 
of the traits and abilities of these per- 
sons as individuals would show early 
in their college career that they have 
nothing to contribute to the advance- 
ment of knowledge or culture, either 
in research or through teaching, and 
that it is nothing short of downright 
injustice to encourage them to go on 
to certain and pitiable failure; for the 
granting of a degree does not obviate 
the failure, nor mitigate the harm the 
recipient will do when the degree gets 
him a place in some college faculty. 

Let no one think that this is offered 
as an adequate discussion of the whole 
problem of undergraduate migration. 
As already stated, it is a study of only 
one of the simpler and more objective 
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aspects. Over and above all that one 
can learn from a study of student 
marks and achievement records stands 
a knowledge of the student’s personal 
traits, his interests, his special abilities, 
and his handicaps. To take these 
things into account in advising the 
student is the duty of the secondary 
teacher and the faculty of the college 
which the student enters first. Doubt- 
less one student should be definitely 
advised against migration, while an- 
other with the same record on the 
books should be strongly encouraged 
to move for the sake of facilities, sur- 
roundings, and opportunities which 
are better for him. The study of 
these factors will require time, insight, 
and effort, but the effort will be well 
repaid if the study is motivated by an 


interest in the individual student. 
[Vol. II, No. 9] 
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The Legal Status of Professors 


By M. M. CHAMBERS 


Judicial Decisions on the Status, 


Tenure, and Compensation of 


Teachers in State Universities and Colleges 


ROFESSORS and _ instructors 
P: state institutions of higher 

learning are not public officers, 
but employees of public corporations, 
with rights and duties derived from 
the contract which is the basis of their 
employment. The distinction between 
a public officer and an employee is 
significant, because both the right to 
hold a position and the right to receive 
pay may depend upon it. An employee 
holds his position by virtue of his con- 
tract, and is entitled to a remedy in a 
proper action at law if he is wrong- 
fully discharged before the expiration 
of the stipulated term of service and 
in a manner not provided for in the 
contract. This right, as well as his 
right to receive his compensation, 
depends upon his showing that he has 
fulfilled his obligations under the con- 
tract, and has been without fault. 

On the other hand, a public officer 
has no contract right to his office, but 
holds it by virtue of appointment, 
election, or succession in accordance 
with the law; and he is subject to 
removal by whatever methods the law 
prescribes. His right to his pay de- 
pends not upon contract, but upon the 
legal existence of the office, his lawful 
incumbency, and the legal provision 
for its emolument. The pay is a part 
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of the estate of the lawful incumbent, 
irrespective of his performance of the 
duties of the office. If the office has 
been created by statute, and not by 
the constitution, however, it is wholly 
within the control of the legislature, 
which may abolish it at any time, or 
change the mode of appointment, the 
term, or the compensation at will, or 
even withhold the pay entirely with- 
out abolishing the office, unless the 
constitution forbids. The rights of 
the incumbent are thus subject to the 
pleasure of the legislature, and are in 
a sense less secure than those of an 
employee under contract. 

In Wisconsin, West Virginia, and 
other states the courts of last resort 
have held that a teacher in a state 
university is an employee under con- 
tract and not an officer. Mr. Justice 
Lyon, of Wisconsin, said: 


We do not think that a professor in the 
state university is a public officer in any 
sense that excludes the existence of a con- 
tract relation between himself and the board 
of regents that employed him... . It 
seems to us that he stands in the same rela- 
tion to the board that a teacher in a public 
school occupies with respect to the school 
district by which such teacher is employed; 
and that is purely a contract relation.’ 


*In Butler v. Regents, 32 Wis. 124 (1873). 
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In this case the professor’s rights 
under his contract protected him from 
loss of pay of which the regents sought 
to deprive him by a temporary aboli- 
tion of his position. Mr. Justice 
Brannon, of West Virginia, in the 
course of his opinion in a case involv- 
ing the same point, remarked: 


A professor . . . gives no bond, does 
not account for misfeasance nor nonfea- 
sance in a legal sense, has no term nor duties 
of a determinate character fixed by law. 
He is no_ officer... . A_ professor, 
learned and distinguished though he may 
be, is an employee . . . of the board of 
regents, in law.’ 


He also drew the analogy between a 
teacher in a public school of elemen- 
tary or secondary grade and a teacher 
in a state institution of higher educa- 
tion. In this case, the plaintiff pro- 
fessor sought in vain to establish his 
status as that of a public officer, in 
view of the fact that the terms of his 
contract of employment were not such 
as to protect him from dismissal. 
There is an early Missouri case in 
which the removal of a professor from 
the state university by statutory abolli- 
tion of his “office” was upheld;* but 
the conception of a professor as an 
“officer” is clearly not the prevailing 
view today. A more recent Arkansas 
case, holding the vice-director and 
pomologist of the agricultural experi- 
ment station to be an “officer,” Mr. 
Justice Bunn dissenting, is also in con- 
flict with the weight of reason and 


authority.* It is true that the names 

*In Hartigan v. Regents, 49 W.Va. 14, 38 S.E. 
698 (1901). 

® Head v. Curators of University of Missouri, 47 
Mo. 220 (1871). 

* Vincenheller v. Reagan, 69 Ark. 460, 64 S.W. 
278 (1901). 
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of professors and instructors are car. 
ried in the catalogues of many state | 


institutions under the euphonious 
heading “officers of instruction,” but 
in view of the prevailing judicial opin- 
ion regarding their precise legal status, 
such a title is inexact, though its use 
as a euphemism may be justifiable. 


LTHOUGH it may seem that _ 


the dignity and prestige of the 
profession might be justly enhanced 
by giving professors the status of of- 
ficers, there are a number of practical 


considerations which negative the idea. | 


For one, the position the profession 
wins in the public estimation depends 
far more upon the integrity of its 
members and the demonstrated worth 


of their services than upon any def- | 


nition of their legal status. Indeed, 
it is doubtful that the prestige attach- 
ing to public offices in our states today, 
with the exception of a relatively 
small number of the higher executive 
and judicial positions, is as great as 


that of a university professorship, | 


though the professor is technically a | 


mere employee. 

As affecting the security of profes- 
sorial tenure, the effect of a change to 
the status of public officers would be 
dependent upon several factors. First, 
if professors were made constitutional 
officers of the state, with life tenure 
or long terms of office, and protected 
from removal except by constitutional 
amendment abolishing their offices or 
by some formal process such as im- 


peachment, a high degree of security — 


would exist. Without the long-term 
feature, this security would be reduced 
directly in proportion to the shortness 
of the term. At present only six 
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states give constitutional tenure for 
life or during good behavior to even 
their highest judicial officers. There 
js a discernible tendency, however, 
toward longer terms not only for 
judicial officers but for executive and 
administrative officers as well. 

Also, if professors were made in- 
cumbents of offices created by statute, 
with no constitutional protection, their 
tenure would always be abruptly 
terminable by the legislature through 
abolition of the office, regardless of 
the length of term. Furthermore, 
the legislature might also enact pro- 
visions making the tenure dependent 
on the pleasure of immediate admin- 
istrative superiors. This is recognized 

as a salutary principle of administra- 
tive organization, as exemplified in 
the management of industrial corpo- 
rations, in the manager type of city 
government, and in several of our 
state governments in which the ad- 
ministrative system has recently been 
reorganized. Since university teach- 
ing is manifestly not to be classified 
as ordinary administrative work, how- 
ever, the applicability of this principle 
of administrative organization to uni- 
versity faculties is open to question.” 

Third, if professors remain em- 
ployees under contract, they have a 


*For discussions of current practices with respect 
to this and other faculty personnel problems, with 
recommendations, from the viewpoint of members of 
the academic profession, see the following articles: 
Craig, Hardin. “Methods of Appointment and Pro- 
motion,” Bulletin of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, XV (March, 1929), pp. 175-2173 
Kidd, A. M. “Academic Freedom and Tenure,” op. 
cit, XIV (February, 1928), pp. 102-106; Boyd, W. W. 
“Report of the Commission on Academic Freedom 
and Academic Tenure,” Association of American Col- 
leges Bulletin, XIV (March, 1928), pp. 92-94; XV 
(March, 1929), pp. 111-14; and Klapper, Paul. “The 
College Teacher and His Professional Status,” Edu- 
cational Administration and Supervision, XI (Feb- 
Tuary, 1925), pp. 73-91. 
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remedy against arbitrary dismissal 
before the expiration of the stipulated 
term of service, unless the statutes of 
the state or the ordinances of the uni- 
versity governing board provide that 
they shall serve at the pleasure of the 
board or of some other authority, in 
which case such provision is automati- 
cally a part of every professor’s con- 
tract, making him subject to removal 
at any time, with or without cause.*° 
Such a provision exists in some states. 
In many other states similar statutes 
or ordinances make all professors 
removable at any time without notice, 
when in the opinion of the governing 
board the interests of the institution 
require it, in the absence of any show- 
ing of fraud or bad faith on the part 
of the members of the board. 

In a Kansas case it was maintained 
that under a statute authorizing the 
board of regents of the Kansas State 
Agricultural College to remove any 
professor whenever the interests of 
the college required it, such provision 
became a condition of the contract for 
the employment of a professor for a 
specified time; and hence, in the 
absence of fraud or bad faith, the 
regents in discharging a professor be- 
fore the termination of such contract 
were not liable in their corporate 
capacity for damages for breach of 
such contract; and the ground on 
which a professor was removed prior 
to the expiration of the period cov- 
ered by his contract of employment, 
in the absence of fraud or bad faith, 
was not a proper subject for judicial 
investigation." 

* University of Mississippi v. Deister, 115 Miss. 
469, 76 So. 526 (1917). 


"Ward v. Regents of Kansas State Agricultural 
College, 138 Fed. 372, 70 C.C.A. 512 (1905). 
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In an Arizona case the court held 
that the regents of the University, 
under a statute empowering them to 
remove any officer or employee when- 
ever in their judgment the interest of 
the University required it, had no 
authority to contract with an instructor 
for his dismissal only upon three- 
months notice, and such instructor 
was not allowed to recover his salary 
for three months upon being dismissed 
without notice.* A different applica- 
tion of law to an analogous set of 
circumstances apparently was made in 
an earlier case in Kansas, where it was 
held that the regents of the state agri- 
cultural college had power to make a 
valid contract to the effect that each 
professor should give and receive 
three-months notice of resignation or 
discharge except in case of gross mis- 
conduct, and, where the regents made 
such a contract with a professor and 
then discharged him without giving 
him any previous notice, the regents 
were liable for his compensation for 
the next three months after his dis- 
charge.*® In other words, the regents 
had power to make the contract in 
question, and such contract did not 
prevent them from discharging the 
professor prior to the expiration of 
the three months, yet, if they did so 
without sufficient cause, the professor 
could recover the amount of the com- 
pensation agreed on for the three 
months. 

The maximum term of employ- 
ment under contract is generally 


short, sometimes merely by custom, 
* Devol v. Regents, 6 Ariz. 259, 56 P. 737 (1899). 
See also Hyslop v. Regents of the University of 
Idaho, 23 Ida. 341, 129 P. 1073; Shinn v. Regents, 
23 Ida. 344, 129 P. 1074 (1913). 
* Kansas State Agricultural College v. Mudge, 21 
Karn. 223 (1878). 
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but often on account of definite stat- 
utory limitation. Where the statute 
empowers the governing board to 
appoint and remove professors with- 
out limitation as to time, it has been 
held in a Kansas case that a contract 
employing a professor for two and 
one-half years was not for an unrea- 
sonably long period of time.’ In 
Colorado a_ similar decision was 
reached regarding a contract to em- 
ploy a professor for one year.” 


N VIEW of the generally accepted 

status of state university and college 
teachers as employees under contract, 
set forth in the beginning paragraphs 
of this article, the courts have usually 
found the adjudication of cases in- 
volving their right to compensation a 
comparatively simple task, merely 
necessitating the application of well- 
established principles of the law of 
contracts. 

In an Alabama case, the board of 
trustees of the state university em- 
ployed a tutor pursuant to one of its 
own ordinances which provided that 
“the annual salary of the tutors... 
shall be one thousand dollars.” At 
the time of his employment another 
ordinance was in existence and had 
been duly published, providing that 


whenever any person shall have accepted 
the office of tutor in the university, he shall 
continue in office for a term of not less than 
two years, unless he shall be permitted by 
the executive committee, or the board of 
trustees, to resign sooner. 


In the middle of the tutor’s two-year 
period of service the board passed an 


19 Ward v. Regents, supra. See footnote 7. 
11 State Board of Agriculture v. Meyers, 20 Colo. 
App. 139, 77 P. 372 (1904). 
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ordinance reducing the salary of tutors 
to $800. The tutor served out his 
term of employment faithfully, ac- 
cepting the salary of $800 for the 
second year of service, but not under 
any agreement to release the remain- 
ing portion due him, and later brought 
suit to recover the additional $200, 
in accordance with the terms of his 
contract of employment. 
The court conceded that 


in all cases of public officers (excluding such 
as are expressly excepted by the constitu- 
tion) it is competent for the legislature of 
the state, or for a municipal corporation 
empowered to make laws, as the case may 
be, to reduce the salaries, or fees of such 
officers, during their terms of service, 


but proceeded to explain “it is very 
clear this principle has no application 
to cases which partake of the nature 
of contracts.” The court then found 
that the tutor’s employment was a 
contract, and that his compensation 
could not be diminished, against his 
consent, without a violation of the 
contract by the trustees. Hence, the 
judgment of the circuit court, which 
had allowed the tutor to recover the 
$200, was affirmed.” 

In an Illinois case, a professor had 
been employed to teach in the state 
university for the year 1894-95, be- 
ginning September 1, 1894, at a salary 
of $1,800. He was paid only $1,500, 
and brought suit to recover the bal- 
ance. The University interposed the 
defense that, about the beginning of 
the vacation of 1895, the professor 
left the institution, and went to Chi- 
cago. where, during the months of 
July and August, he was in the em- 


" Trustees of the University of Alabama v. Wal- 
den, 1§ Ala. 655 (1849). 
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ploy of the University of Chicago. 
For this reason it was urged that a 
prorated amount, $300, for these two 
months should be deducted from his 
salary for the year. 

The only written evidence of the 
employment was a notification ad- 
dressed to the professor and signed by 
the secretary of the board of trustees, 
dated July 10, 1893, informing him 
of his appointment as professor of 
romance languages in the University, 
at $1,800 a year, beginning Septem- 
ber 1, 1893. The appointment was 
accepted, and the employment was 
continued for the next year under the 
same appointment. March 18, 1895, 
the professor tendered his resignation, 
to take effect September 1 of that 
year. He then continued to teach 
until the beginning of the summer 
vacation, when he left the institution. 
The court, speaking on the construc- 
tion of the contract, said: 


The understanding of the parties was a 
mixed question of law and fact, to be 
determined by the court under all the cir- 
cumstances, and is settled by the judgment 
of affirmance in the appellate court. The 
employment of one to teach in a college or 
university like this for a year cannot, as a 
matter of law, be said to mean a year of 
twelve months, in the absence of some 
showing that such was the understanding 
of the parties. . . . Under the contract, as 
construed by the appellate court, it could 
make no difference what the plaintiff 
earned or received during the three months 
of vacation.** 


The judgment of the appellate court, 
allowing the professor to recover 
$300, was accordingly affirmed. 


** Trustees of University of Illinois v. Bruner, 
66 Ill.App. 665, aff. 175 Ill. 307, 51 N.E. 687 
(1898). 
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It should be remembered that the 
foregoing case occurred a generation 
ago, when it was not customary for 
universities to offer instruction during 
the summer months. In determining 
such a case today, no doubt the court 
would take into account the preva- 
lence of summer sessions, as well as 
the usage of the particular institution 
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regarding employment of teachers on 
a three-quarter or four-quarter basis, 
in investigating all the relevant cir- 
cumstances. It is probable that the 
word “year,” however, in the absence 
of evidence of an understanding to 
the contrary, would still be inter- 
preted to mean the traditional aca- 


demic year and not a calendar year, 
[Vol. II, No. 9] 
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Business Management and Finance 


By JOHN H. McNEELY 


The Intermingling of Educational and Business Activities 
in Land-Grant Colleges 


MODERN higher educational 
A institution has two distinct 
types of activities, education 
and business. Since education is the 
primary and fundamental function of 
the institution, business is incidental 
and supplementary to it. If the insti- 
tution is to operate effectively, sepa- 
rate organizations for each of these 
activities must be established. The 
educational organization should be 
responsible for the achievement of 
academic and scholastic objectives of 
the institution. The business organi- 
zation should be charged with the 
performance of the various business 
and financial functions in the réle of 
a service agency to the educational 
organization. 

In the survey of land-grant col- 
leges and universities recently com- 
pleted by the United States Office of 
Education, an exhaustive study was 
made of the business management and 
finances of the institutions. Probably 
one of the outstanding contributions 
of the Survey was the emphasis placed 
on the fundamental principle of seg- 
regation of educational and business 
activities and of the disadvantages of 
intermingling the functions of the 
two organizations. 

As in the case of many other higher 


educational institutions, the land- 
grant colleges have undergone a re- 
markable metamorphosis during the 
last half-century. Originally but 
small, isolated educational units, they 
have developed into state-wide and 
nation-wide centers of learning. The 
enrollment of students has increased 
at an astonishing rate, and great capi- 
tal investments have been made in 
physical plants. Educational organi- 
zations have expanded into a multi- 
plicity of academic divisions and 
subject-matter departments. The in- 
stitutions have become teeming com- 
munities with many diverse auxiliary 
enterprises operated for the purpose 
of meeting the physical and social 
needs of the student populations. The 
result of this great change is that the 
educational task of the institution has 
not only grown into a tremendous 
undertaking, but the responsibilities 
of business management, property 
accounting, and financial liability have 
multiplied to an enormous extent. 
The functions of the modern insti- 
tution of higher learning that should 
be assigned to the business organiza- 
tion are the receipt of monies, han- 
dling of expenditures, custodianship 
of funds, accounting, purchasing, 
operation of physical plant, financial 
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control of residence and dining halls, 
management of auxiliary enterprises, 
and all other services involving the 
collection and disbursement of funds. 
In the early history of the colleges 
and universities it was customary to 
distribute to a large degree many of 
these business and financial responsi- 
bilities among the academic branches. 
The institutions were small in size, 
and the funds received for their sup- 
port were limited. It was possible 
for members of the teaching staff to 
assume these extra tasks on a part- 
time basis without serious interference 
to their educational duties. But with 
the great expansion of the institutions 
the continuance of such a policy is no 
longer feasible without detriment to 
the academic program and without 
derogatory effects upon the educa- 
tional work. 


HE Land-Grant Survey made a 

specific analysis of the practices 
existing in the institutions at the pres- 
ent time with regard to the imposition 
of extraneous duties of business man- 
agement upon faculty members and 
of their failure to effect a complete 
segregation of the educational and 
business organizations. In many in- 
stances no sharp line of demarcation 
between business and _ educational 
activities was found. In addition to 
their heavy responsibilities of admin- 
istering large educational units, such 
as colleges and schools, deans and 
directors are frequently charged with 
sundry other duties of a non-educa- 
tional character connected with busi- 
ness management that should be 
performed by the business organiza- 
tion in many of the institutions. 
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Although the function of a depart- 
ment of instruction is academic in 
nature and comprises the organization 
of an effective teaching unit, it was 
discovered that the heads of such 
departments as well as their staff 
membership are burdened with de- 
tailed business or financial tasks unre- 
lated to their educational work. 
According to the Survey, the activi- 
ties belonging to the business organi- 
zation that have been imposed upon 
members of the administrative and 
teaching staffs in the different land- 
grant colleges and universities are 
varied and heterogeneous. For in- 
stance, deans or department heads in 
three institutions are responsible for 
the supervising of the work of jani- 
tors. These educational officers are 
also charged with the duty of inspect- 
ing the buildings under their juris- 
diction at daily, semi-weekly, or 
weekly intervals to see if they are 
properly cleaned and of making 
formal reports on their condition. A 
fourth institution has imposed the 
preparing and filing of such reports 
for the entire physical plant on a 
single staff member. Another extra- 
neous activity placed upon academic 
officers that should be performed 
by the business organization is the 
maintenance of detailed records of 
available space in the physical plant, 
including the assignment and sched- 
uling of the use of rooms. There 
are fourteen institutions where these 
duties have been assigned to the heads 
of major divisions or to academic de- 
partments, while in thirteen others 
these tasks, which involve much 
detailed work unconcerned either with 
teaching, research, or other educa- 
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tional function, have been put into the 
hands of committees composed of 
faculty members and administrative 
officers. 

The failure to discriminate between 
educational and business activities is 
seen in other phases of institutional 
procedure. At one institution a mem- 
ber of the academic staff is responsible 
for the repair and upkeep of the col- 
lege buildings, and in nine others 
teachers are responsible for the care 
of campus and grounds. The manage- 
ment of shops for the repair of scien- 
tific equipment has been vested in the 
department heads of ten universities 
and colleges, while there is one insti- 
tution in which the dean is in charge 
jointly with the president of the 
operation of a printing plant. The 
practice of assigning the task of oper- 
ating central garages to department 
heads, which exists in two land-grant 
colleges, should not be overlooked. 
In twenty-one other institutions where 
no central garages exist, repair and 
maintenance of motor vehicles have 
been made the administrative duty of 
members of the educational organiza- 
tion rather than the business organi- 
zation. Another responsibility placed 
on the deans or directors of major 
academic divisions in five colleges and 
universities is the operation of a pho- 
tographic and blue-printing division. 
Faculty committees are charged with 
the administration of dining and resi- 
dence halls in three institutions in- 
cluding their financial management. 


ROBABLY the outstanding ex- 
ample of confusion in the division 
of educational and business responsi- 
bilities is found in the purchase of 


supplies and the taking of inventories 
of physical properties. The growth of 
the land-grant institutions has re- 
sulted in a tremendous augmentation 
in the volume of purchasing. The 
amount of immovable and expendable 
property has also increased to an 
enormous extent. Purchasing and 
inventory of property are clearly busi- 
ness functions belonging to the busi- 
ness organization, yet educational 
officers and members of the teaching 
staff are performing this work in a 
number of the institutions. Deans of 
colleges and heads of subject-matter 
departments in two land-grant col- 
leges do the buying for their divisions. 
There are two others where the re- 
sponsibility for final approval of all 
purchasing done by the whole insti- 
tution has been imposed upon a com- 
mittee composed in part of faculty 
members. As the taking of an in- 
ventory requires the checking of thou- 
sands of different pieces of property, 
it is an undertaking of consider- 
able proportions. Under no circum- 
stances can the work be interpreted 
as having any connection with the 
carrying into effect of the academic or 
teaching program of the institution. 
Nevertheless the Survey shows that 
in twenty-three of the colleges and 
universities the department heads 
conduct the inventories and are 
charged with the duty of checking 
and recording all movable properties. 

A number of other miscellaneous 
business activities are being performed 
by educational staff members that 
consume their time and interrupt the 
progress of their academic work. The 
responsibility rests on the department 
head in approximately twenty-five 
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institutions to verify and certify the 
delivery of incoming material and 
supplies. At two colleges, this aca- 
demic officer is held personally re- 
sponsible for the actual checking of 
the articles. Another duty belonging 
to the business organization that is 
being performed by various members 
of the faculty is the employment and 
discharge of clerical and office help 
except in the case of seventeen land- 
grant institutions where a central em- 
ployment office has been established. 
In eight colleges it is the practice to 
have staff members serve on boards or 
committees responsible for the oper- 
ation of bookstores. There are twelve 
institutions in which the financial 
administration of intercollegiate ath- 
letics has been vested in joint faculty 
and student councils, an undertaking 
involving the collection and disburse- 
ment of funds that should be under 
the control of the business organiza- 
tion. Members of the teaching staff 
also handle the publicity work of a 
number of the colleges. 

The facts presented in the Survey 
report of the Office of Education dis- 
close almost a general lack of recog- 
nition of the principle of segregation 
of educational and business functions. 
It evidently is common practice in the 
colleges to assign a variety of tasks 
directly connected with business af- 
fairs to members of the faculty and 
teaching staff. The situation existing 
in the land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities no doubt applies to endowed 
and privately operated institutions 
throughout the country. 

One of the acute problems of 
higher education at the present time 
is the improvement of college teach- 
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ing and the raising of the standard of 
college instruction. There is also 
widespread inquiry into the question 
of the functions of educational admin- 
istration. Yet it has apparently been 
overlooked that before any real prog- 
ress can be made, the first necessity 
is to relieve the college teacher of all 
duties not directly connected with 
instruction so as to permit him to 
concentrate his full time and attention 
upon his academic work. Similarly no 
genuine advancement in the better- 
ment of educational administration 
can be made, while administrators of 
educational organizations are held 
responsible for the performance of 
irrelevant functions and extraneous 
tasks belonging to another branch of 
the institution. 

The vital importance of the en- 
forcement of the principle that a sharp 
line of demarcation should be drawn 
between educational and business ac- 
tivities cannot be better summarized 
than by a quotation from the report, 
which reads: 


It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that this principle applies to institutions of 
all sizes, degrees of complexity and amounts 
of annual income. ‘The ineffectual func- 
tionings of academic organizations, the 
inability of academic staffs to carry out their 
programs efficiently, and the difficulties 
encountered in the attainment of academic 
objects may be traceable in part to the 
failure to observe this principle. 


Among the other important prob- 
lems of business management and 
finance considered in the report are 
the preparation and administration of 
institutional budgets, the accounting 
systems of the institutions, and the 
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compilation of unit or per capita cost 
figures, all of which have a significant 
influence on educational programs and 
the accomplishment of academic aims. 


WIDE diversity of practices was 
found by the Survey in the 
methods of handling institutional 
budgets. In some instances, budget 
classifications were not in harmony 
with accounting systems so that two 
methods of maintaining financial re- 
ports were utilized in the same insti- 
tution. A number of colleges fail to 
include all the activities in their 
budgets, while in the case of others 
the lines of institutional organization 
are not followed in budget-making. 
Other inconsistencies in budget pro- 
cedures are revealed. The practice 
by department heads of submitting 
budget estimates directly to the busi- 
ness officer or chief executive instead 
of to the deans and directors of 
divisional organizations was one of 
the most common anomalies. It was 
shown that educational officers re- 
sponsible for the expenditure of 
budget allotments made to their or- 
ganizations are often handicapped 
by the failure of the chief business 
oficer to furnish them with periodical 
reports of disbursements. After point- 
ing out the need of a complete reor- 
ganization of the budget systems in a 
number of the colleges and universi- 
ties, the Survey report devotes a large 
amount of space to the presentation 
of a standard plan of institutional 
budget-making which may be adopted 
in the land-grant institutions for the 
purpose of securing uniform methods. 
A general lack of uniformity in the 
accounting systems used in the col- 


leges was likewise discovered. Many 
systems were found to be inadequate 
and incomplete as illustrated by the 
inability of the institutions to furnish 
data on income and expenditures over 
a period of years. In some instances, 
the methods of accounting were of 
such an unsatisfactory character that 
a simple balance sheet showing assets 
and liabilities could not be compiled. 
Wide differences were found in the 
headings and classifications of ledger 
accounts. Items of expenditure cred- 
ited to a certain account in one land- 
grant institution are placed in an 
entirely different account in another 
institution. It was indicated that the 
bookkeeping methods, systems, ac- 
counts, and financial reports are so 
varied that it is practically impossible 
to attempt any valid comparison of 
expenditures for similar types of edu- 
cational activities. Due principally to 
the facts developed in the Survey 
regarding the great differentiations in 
accounting systems, a special commit- 
tee known as the National Committee 
on Standard Reports of Higher Edu- 
cation has been organized to study the 
entire question and to formulate prin- 
ciples covering the preparation of 
financial and statistical reports by uni- 
versities and colleges throughout the 
United States. The committee is 
composed of representatives from the 
several higher educational business 
organizations and is supported through 
a donation made by the General Edu- 
cation Board. 

The compilation of per capita cost 
figures is of value in determining the 
expense of operating educational de- 
partments, courses of study, and other 
academic units of instructions. In only 
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fifteen land-grant institutions has any 
system of such cost accounting been 
installed, according to the report. One 
of the essentials of such a system is 
that the bookkeeping be so extensive 
in scope that any type of expenditure 
may be analyzed. Another necessity 
is that comprehensive and detailed 
statistics be maintained on enrollment 
of students, on distribution of time of 
staff members among administration, 
teaching, research, and other work, 
and on use of building space included 
in the physical plant. The operating 
cost of every building on a basis of 
the amount of space that it contains 
must also be compiled. The great 
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majority of the institutions, it was 
found, did not maintain records of 
sufficient completeness to permit the 
calculation of accurate per capita costs, 

The section of the Survey of Land- 
Grant Colleges and Universities deal- 
ing with Business Management and 
Finance is one of the largest subdi- 
visions of the massive two-volume 
report. Every phase of financial ad- 
ministration and business procedure is 
discussed in relationship to the educa- 
tional functions of the institutions, 
This section of the report will be of 
special interest to trustees, the chief 
executives, the business officers, the 


deans, and the department heads. 
[Vol. II, No.9] 
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Mental Discipline 


By T. H. EATON 


A College Teacher's Understanding of Fact and Theory 
in the Matter of “Spread of Learning” 


and becomes by so doing changed 

in ability to deal with a second, 
he has learned something from his 
experience. If the second situation 1s 
different from the first, his profit or 
loss in ability to deal with it represents 
a “spread of learning,” or a “transfer 
of training.” It is customary to credit 
such spread or transfer to “mental 
discipline.” Suppose one learns to add 
34 and 65. If doing so affects his 
ability to add, or to learn to add 346 
and 653, or his ability to spell, or to 
learn to spell separate, that is a case 
of spread of learning or transfer of 
training. In larger terms, if one’s 
mastery of elementary plane geom- 
etry conditions his mastery, or move- 
ment toward mastery, of “freshman” 
physics, or of advanced medieval 
history, we have again spread of 
learning. 

Now education must posit the 
actuality of spread of learning. In a 
strict sense the bare fact of learning in 
one experience makes impossible an 
exact recurrence of that experience. 
Since the experiencer is changed, no 
matter in how small degree, he is to 
that extent no longer the same per- 
son, and can neither perceive, nor 
interpret, nor do in a second instance 


|: A man deals with one situation, 
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exactly as in the first. Though ex- 
ternals remain as they were, the 
change in him is a change in the situ- 
ation, and it cannot coincide wholly 
with the first. If one learns at all, he 
learns in some measure to deal with 
conditions and matters more or less 
different from any he has met before. 
On logical grounds we cannot doubt 
the existence of mental discipline as 
transfer of training. In practice, too, 
not one of us doubts it, no matter 
what the “school” of his belief. 

Our faith is most manifest, perhaps, 
in cases where we acknowledge no 
faith; namely, where we seek objects 
“purely specific” in education. There 
we rely upon transfer complete, or 
nearly so, without thinking of it as 
transfer at all. So, for example, we 
take it for granted that ability to 
measure out 4 cc. of distilled water 
in laboratory on Monday represents 
complete ability to measure out 4 cc. 
of tap water in the same or another 
laboratory on Friday. We go further. 
We take it that the student who has 
acquired that ability has therewith or 
therein acquired ability to measure 
out 6 cc. of copper sulphate solution, 
or 11 cc. of carbon disulphide. We 
believe, that is, that one who has 
learned to use a graduate in situations 
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demanding certain quantities of water 
has learned thereby to meet success- 
fully a variety of situations wherein 
different quantities and different 
liquids are involved. We take so 
much spread of learning—and it is 
very much—for granted. 


ANY of us can and do go a 

good deal further than that. 
We treat as comprehended within one 
and the same ability situations and 
activities patently different. For in- 
stance, in a mimeographed “test” we 
present 2NaOQH+H:2COs=; in an 
oral “test” we say, “Introduce car- 
bon dioxide into a solution of sodium 
hydroxide; what reaction takes place?” 
In the first case a student writes in the 
blank space, NazCOs+2H:O; in the 
second another says, “The result is a 
solution of sodium carbonate. The 
sodium ions unite with carbon dioxide 
ions and oxygen ions in the propor- 
tion two, one, and one to form sodium 
carbonate. The remaining ions are 
hydrogen and oxygen in the propor- 
tion of two and one. These unite to 
form water.” We credit the two stu- 
dents with the same knowledge of the 
reaction. Yet in the first instance the 
situation and the response are obvi- 
ously different from situation and 
response in the second. The whole 
system of modern and objective ex- 
aminations is based on a faith in 
spread like this. 

Now and then, however, such faith 
receives a jolt. Then, perhaps, the 
question of transfer comes to the fore. 
Mr. Percival Wren tells of the Hindu 
student, scholar-elect for Oxford, 
who could not answer the question, 
“How old are you?” though instant 
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in answer to, “What is your age?” 
Some alert scout masters have discoy- 
ered that boys who have passed with 
credit the scout requirements in knot- 
tying may be quite unable to make 
fast a boat to its mooring with a bow- 
line. The boys have learned with a 
rope loose at both ends to tie a bow- 
line through nothing expertly, but if 
the rope is fast at one end, and the 
other must pass through a ring, they 
are “stumped.” These features in the 
externals of the situation so far alter 
it that “the learned response” is not 
forthcoming. College teachers are 
sometimes disappointed that a student 
does poorly on an examination ques- 
tion, despite its reference to a problem 
that he has dealt with successfully in 
the laboratory. Sometimes the differ- 
ences that lead to disappointment are 
subjective mainly. A student fresh 
from a “call-down” at the dean’s of- 
fice, fatigued, bored, ill, or for any of 
a thousand reasons now changed in 
attitude or interest, fails, on test, to 
do what, under the same external 
circumstances, he has done well be- 
fore. Everyday experiences show us, 
again and again, that learning acquired 
in one situation does not always pro- 
duce the expected outcome in a situ- 
ation assumed to be its equivalent. 
Such cases raise the question of 
transfer of training. They do not 
prove the failure of transfer. The 
Hindu student, having the answer to 
the second question, can quite cer- 
tainly acquire the proper response to 
the first more readily than if he had 
never answered any question as to the 
tale of his years. The boy scout will 
doubtless learn more quickly to make 
fast his boat by the bowline than if he 
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had never tied a bowline at all. The 
student who failed on his examina- 
tion question can probably “come to 
scratch” in a “make-up” more readily 
than if nowhere, ever, had he dealt 
with the problem to which it refers. 

Neither in logic nor in com- 
mon sense, however, do we ques- 
tion the reality of mental discipline. 
Uncertainty remains only as to the 
Neat and the manner of it. On the 
side of transfer of training, we have 
two questions: How far does transfer 
extend, or what is its scope? That is 


(to say, by change in this ability 2, what 


\other abilities are changed? What is 
the amount of transfer in a given 
case? By so much change in this abil- 
ity, 4, how much change is produced 
in that ability, 4? Suppose, for ex- 
ample, one were to treble his speed 
and double his accuracy in adding 
four-place numbers. A complete an- 
swer to the first question would call 
for the discovery, seriatim, of the 
facts of effect in every ability within 
his repertory—from dotting 7s to 
appreciation of Wagnerian opera. An 
answer to the second would call for 
the facts of effect upon speed and 
accuracy in multiplying four-place 
numbers, or in translating the odes 
of Horace into English verse, or in 
judging pure-bred dairy bulls, or in 
any other chosen ability. 

Needless to say no investigator has 
undertaken, or could undertake, a 
complete answer as to scope of trans- 
fer from any act of learning. In the 
low-grade individual, even, the num- 
ber of distinguishable outcomes of 
mental reaction is legion; in the nor- 
mal or superior civilized man the 
{range of what we choose to call par- 
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ticular abilities is practically infinite.) 
Many, if not most of them, are not } 
amenable to objective measurement. 
Still, by the principle of random 
sampling, it would seem that sug- 
gestive evidence might be forthcom- 
ing. [ To know the probable scope of 
disciplinary effect is often probably 
more significant for economy in edu- 
cation than to know its amount in a 
given instance of transfer.| A small 
effect in a wide range of abilities is 
likely to count for more than a great 
effect in a few. But unfortunately 
investigators have made relatively 
little search in this direction. 

In the matter, however, of transfer 
from this chosen ability to that chosen 
ability studies are numerous. A few 
investigators seek to discover effect 
from improved a not only in 4, but in 
c and d and e, but most confine them- 
selves to the amount of transfer from 
the selected @ to the selected b. The 
result in cumulative data, now a re- 
spectable total, is significant evidence 
within narrow limits on the quanti- 
tative side, but very little to suggest 
the scope of transfer. 


ARLY studies have suffered, nat- 

urally enough, from deficiencies 
of technique. Later studies, however, 
have overcome most of the weak- 
nesses, and serve fairly as examples of 
controlled scientific experimentation. 
The present standard technique in 
search for the facts of a-to-d transfer 
has been described in a number of 
texts on educational psychology.” But 
a brief description may not be out of 
place here. 


*See Sandiford, Peter. 
pp- 280 ff. 


Educational Psychology, 
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Suppose, for example, one were to 
study the effect of learning to assem- 
ble the bones of a horse (ability a) 
upon ability to assemble the bones of 
a fowl (ability 4). He would pro- 
ceed somewhat as follows: First, he 
would select four “equivalent groups,” 
I, II, III, IV, each of approximately 
the same number of persons who dis- 
tribute similarly about the same norms 
for level of intelligence (1.Q.) and 
for past experience with skeletons. 
Second, he would submit each of 
these groups to a brief preliminary 
test in assembling the bones of a fowl. 
This test he would score according to 
some approved system of points for 
successes and penalties for failures. 
The record for each group would 
show the mean or average score and 
the group tendency to deviation from 
that mean. Third, according to these 
results he would “pair” the groups to 
make, say, I and II as nearly as may 
be equal in score to III and IV. The 
first pair would serve as the “practice 
groups,” the second as the “control 
groups.” Fourth, he would, keeping 
careful record, “train” the practice 
groups in assembling the bones of a 
horse until they had reached a certain 
level of proficiency—say successful 
assembly in three minutes with an 
average of no more than four errors. 
Meanwhile, the practice groups would 
avoid all dealing with skeletal ma- 
terial outside the hours of practice, 
and the control groups would refrain 
from osteological experience alto- 
gether. Fifth, once more he would 
subject all groups to test of ability in 
assembly of the fowl skeleton, record- 
ing results as in the first test. Sixth, 
he would compare the results of the 
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final test with those of the first test, 
If these showed a greater improve- 


ment by the practice groups than by | 


the control groups the fact would in- 
dicate positive transfer, according to 
the difference in gain. If gains proved 
to be the same for both pairs that 


would indicate no transfer. If, on the | 


other hand, the practice groups gained 
less than the control groups that 
would mean negative transfer, or 
detrimental effect from learning to 
deal so well with equine relics. The 
amount of transfer would be calcu- 


lated by the ratio of gain or loss to | 


the gain with horse bones through 
practice. 

Such a technique shows with rea- 
sonable accuracy what changed ability 
in a has done to 4 “as is.” But assum- 


ing, as is commonly safe, that dis | 


further improvable, it shows by no 
(means what improved @ has done to 
condition further improvement. This, 
particularly with the present tendency 
to insist upon short final tests, is a 
serious defect; that is, if results are 


supposed to show the total amount of 


transfer from a to 4. 

To illustrate, let improved a stand 
for ability sufficient to secure an oper- 
ator’s license in driving a model-T 
Ford; let 4 stand for ability in driv- 
ing a standard-shift car, say the new 
model Ford; let the final test be a 
drive of half a mile over a series of 
steep pitches. Now suppose, as 1s 
likely, that the pedal-shift experts in 
such a test do no better, or possibly 
worse than the true beginners in auto- 
mobile driving. By the standard tech- 
nique, then, it appears that learning 
to drive well a model-T has either no 
effect or a detrimental effect upon 
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ability to drive the new model. But 
now let the qualified model-T drivers 
and their “green” confréres keep on 
in practice with the new model. Sup- 
pose—again a likely supposition— 
that the pedal-pushers come to quali- 
fication as “safe drivers” sooner than 
the novices. Then, profit in ability to 
learn the new skill appears, which 
under the standard technique would 
be wholly undiscovered. That there 
is nothing imaginary about the defi- 
ciency appears in the results of labo- 
ratory exercises designed to show how 
one habit may interfere with another; 
for example, how a shift from sorting 
cards by colors to sorting by size slows 
up the rate of sorting. In such cases 
continued practice after shift shows 
genuine profit, where the first trials 
suggest a loss. 


ROM the point of view of the 

college teacher the studies of 
quantitative transfer, taken as a whole, 
have three further limitations. First, 
they are chiefly studies of the effect 
f improvement in one technical per- 
formance upon another-technical per- 
formance. Only by implication in a 
few cases do they reveal effect of 
understanding, either technological or 
more abstract, upon performance. In 
an early study made by Judd, this 
factor is to the fore, but for the most 
part investigations have to do only 
with the effect of habit upon habit. 
As for the transfer of appreciation, 
they reveal nothing at all. Thus they 
deal characteristically with outcomes 
that are not primary in most college 
teaching. This state of affairs is due 
probably to the necessities of an 
objective method, where results must 
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be manifest in a measurable product. 
That necessity forbids for the present, 
if not forever, scientific studies of 
transfer in acquired intellectual or 
aesthetic satisfactions. But it does not 
forbid studies of the effect of theory 
bound with some sort of performa 
upon another performance that hy 
be enlightened by the same theory. 
According to Judd’s experiment—as 
according to empirical observations— 
those who understand a related theory 
may come more rapidly to mastery of 
a new technical performance than 
those who have had mere practical 
experience of an outwardly similar 
kind. But how much benefit does 
theory so confer? Experiment hardly 
suggests, as yet, an answer for a 
single case. 

Second, the subject-matter in in- 
vestigations of transfer lies almost 
wholly outside the domain of college 
teaching. The range of it may be 
suggested by the sample list given in 
Table I. 

The total number of such studies 
is now large. The recent trend is to 
use rather broad categories of ability; 
for example, ability in Latin, for pur- 
poses of improvement, and for the 
test abilities standard tests supposed 
to measure large areas of ability at 
one stroke. Thus with some probable 
sacrifice of scientific accuracy later 
studies do approach the interests of 
college teachers. 

Third, the studies are in the main 
concerned with effects of learning 
under a method not of primary in- 
terest to college teachers; namely, the 
method of training through repetitive 
performance or drill. The method is 
directly appropriate, of course, to 
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TABLE I 


RANGE oF SUBJECT-MATTER UsED IN StuDIEs oF TRANSFER 


Practiced ability (a)— 


Memorizing verses from Hugo 

Memorizing verses from Hiawatha 

Memorizing metric tables 

Remembering order of sound intensities 

Estimating areas of rectangles of from 10 to 
100 sq.cm. 


Estimating weights of from 10 to 120 gms. 

Estimating length of lines of from 14 to 
14 inches 

Hitting dot with right hand 

Hitting target under 12 inches of water 

Sorting cards 

Using keyboard with letters 


Crossing out e’s and t’s 

Crossing out English verbs 

Crossing out words containing e and s 
Preparing neat arithmetic papers 
Observing botanical objects 


Multiplying three-place by one-place num- 
bers 

Reading rapidly and answering questions on 
a paragraph 

Studying Latin in high school 

Studying English grammar 

Studying descriptive geometry 

Studying algebra in high school 


Tested ability (b)— 

Memorizing verses from Milton 

Memorizing names of persons 

Memorizing dates of events 

Remembering order of shades of gray 

Estimating areas of rectangles of from 140 
to 300 sq.cm. 

Estimating weights of from 120 to 1,800 
gms. 

Estimating length of lines of from 6 inches 
to 12 inches 

Hitting dot with left hand 

Hitting target under 4 inches of water 

Using typewriter 

Using keyboard with changed symbols 

Crossing out English pronouns 

Crossing out English nouns 

Crossing out words containing i and t 

Preparing neat spelling papers 

Observing other biological objects 

Dividing three-place by one-place numbers 

Naming pictures of objects 


Spelling English words 
Learning Spanish 

Writing English prose 
Naming geometrical objects 
Taking a “thinking” test 


ficiency of a given sort, they are wont 
to assume that understanding of the 
principles involved makes both for 
readier mastery of technique and for 
flexibility in use of mastered tech- 
nique. Hence, they tend to give 
emphasis to the meaning of an art or | 
skill, rather than to its perfection as 
habit. All this is to assume, of course, 
that instructional and developmental 
methods make for the spread of 
learning as drill does not. 
( While we lack studies of transfer 


improved outcomes in technical per- 
formance that are measurable in an 
objective product; for example, words 
written, letters crossed out, correct 
choices. Training of the sort, more- 
over, is conveniently divisible into 
units objectively equal, first ten trials, 
last five minutes of practice; and this 
is an important factor of utility in a 
scientific investigation, for accurate 
measurement of rate and amount of 
improvement. 


OLLEGE teachers, however, are 


under such conditions of learning we 


remain in the dark where light is most 
needed. If the methods most widely 
used for promoting versatile efficiency 
do not serve the purpose better than 


more often concerned with in- 
structional and developmental meth- 
ods than with drill. Even when the 
object of teaching is technical pro- 
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the simpler methods of drill, then 
teachers in such fields as engineering, 
agriculture, domestic economy, archi- 
tecture, and the like, should know it; 
for if that is the case their present 
efforts are largely misdirected. But 
in spite of the fact that improvement 
js not, under such methods, so readily 
scalable in small units as it is under 
‘training” by drill, yet investigation 
(dearly can and should produce evi- 
‘dence in this direction. 
Notwithstanding such limitations, 
however, investigation has yielded 
already very significant results. 
Though it has failed to show how 
widely transfer “carries” when a is 
improved, it has proved much con- 
cerning transfer from @ to 4. The 
7 facts revealed by studies of transfer 
of training are, in brief summary, 
these: First, the effect of improve- 
ment in @ appears as a change in 3 
very much more often than not. A 
finding of no transfer is very rare 
indeed. Second, the transfer from a 
to d is revealed as improvement in 
far more often than as a detrimental 
effect. Positive transfer is, among 
cases studied, the rule; negative trans- 
fer the exception. Third, the ratio of 
change in 4 (the tested ability) to 
change in @ (the practiced ability) 
may be stated usually as a minor 
fraction. For example, among the 
numerous findings for abilities in 
“memorizing” the great majority of 
ratios lie between 1:20 and ‘ 
Among studies of abilities in “discrimi- 
nation,” “observation,” “reasoning,” 
and so on, the distribution is similar. 
| Hypotheses for explanation of 
transfer effects are various, but tend 
* See Sandiford, op. cit., pp. 284-96. 
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to center in three main formulations 
of theory: the theory of transfer 
through general faculties, the theory 
of transfer by generalization, and 
the theory of transfer by common 
elements. 


N THE performance of any men- 

tal function, called for conven- 
ience an ability, certain general powers 
of mind, or faculties, co-operate. So, 
for example, the ability to memorize 
non-sense syllables is supposed to call 
for co-operation among the faculties 
of observation, discrimination, mem- 
ory, and probably, if less distinguish- 
ably, others such as persistence. Most 
often one or another of the faculties 
is, for a given ability, dominant—in 
the case just mentioned, for instance, 
memory. By exercise according to 
employment in this case or that each 
of the co-operating faculties: gains 
strength to act elsewhere. In the 
degree, then, that two abilities, ¢ and 
b, involve the same faculties in the 
same combination and relative inci- 
dence, improvement in @ is reflected 
as improvement in 4. So, presumably, 
in memorizing non-sense syllables 
memory is much exercised, observa- 
tion and discrimination in less meas- 
ure; memory is most strengthened, 
observation and discrimination less so. 
Any other ability, now, will profit 
from the acquired proficiency in deal- 
ing with non-sense syllables according 
to its utilization of memory, observa- 
tion, and discrimination in like com- 
bination and with like incidence of 
the several faculties upon proficiency. 
Suppose that in @ one observes, dis- 
criminates, recalls; the improvement 
in @ will show largely in 4 if there, 
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also, one observes, discriminates, 
recalls, and if the observing, the 
discriminating, the recalling count 
toward proficiency in like proportion 
as with a. But if 4 means instead to 
observe, to discriminate, and to rea- 
son, with reason dominant, then it 
may be difficult to uncover profit in 
b from a. Suppose, again, that 
calls for memory and imagination 
chiefly, but mostly imagination, an in- 
creased activity in recall, due to exer- 
cise in a, may interfere with “free 


play of ‘rgination.” The result, 
then, wil _ pear as negative transfer 
from a. That is, variations in faculty 


components, in the system of their 
combination, or in the incidence of 
their several contributions to this 
ability and that will account for dif- 
ferences in transfer effect. 

This is a view still held by men 
well qualified as scholars in the fields 
of psychology and education—not 
men who blindly maintain an hypoth- 
esis that can be upset “by careful 
observation for five minutes.’* It 
should not be confused with the loose 
and uninformed popular view that 
every mental function is “an act* of 
reasoning,” “an act of memory,” 
“an act of attention,” and so on. 
In that view, naturally, a faculty 
strengthened by exercise in one “solo 
act” is thereby strengthened for its 
next solo act; hence, transfer must be 
always of the full amount of improve- 
ment. John Locke, often regarded as 
the father of the “faculty theory,” 
certainly held no such view; no 
thoughtful student of education main- 
tains it. To set it up for demolition 
as a straw man bearing the name of 

* See Sandiford, op. cit., p. 278. 
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“faculty discipline” is to adopt a con- 
venient device in polemics, but quite 
to miss the scholar’s conception of 
transfer by general faculties. 


CLEAR statement of the theory 
of transfer by generalization is 
hard to find. Sometimes it appears 
that to arrive at verbal definition of 
the category to which an experience 
belongs is to “generalize” it, and 
therewith to ease admission of new 
experiences to that category. For ex- 
ample, if, having by algebraic process 
arrivedat (ath) (a+b )=a*+2ab+#', 
I go on to say that the square of 
the sum of two quantities equals the 
square of the first plus twice the 
product of the first and the second 
plus the square of the second, I have 
made a generalization of the partic- 
ular, and am now more ready to 
deal with “the square of 5+9, or 
(2n—5m—¥% )’ than if I had stopped 
with the original algebraic product. 
By the same token sometimes it 
appears that generalization is simply 
a conscious emphasis in this case upon 
features likely to be significant in 
other cases; that is, a focus of atten- 
tion upon the characteristics of kind 
or class. For example, I am directed 
in study of the pigeon to examine such 
characteristics of structure and habit 
as make it a bird, rather than those 
peculiar to pigeon; so I am better 
qualified to understand the gull, the 
toucan, and the cassowary than if | 
had dealt with the pigeon as pigeon. 
Again it appears that to generalize 
is to take on in this reaction an att 
tude appropriate to many others be- 
sides. For example, I take pains in 
the preparation of this paper, and | 
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know that I am taking pains. My 
performance thus has for me a gen- 
eral significance, and I am more 
ready to take pains with the next 
paper, the next laboratory set-up, or 
the next washing of the car than I 
would have been without conscious 
and purposeful painstaking in the 
first place. 

Once more it appears that general- 
ization is a process of transcending the 
immediate implications of a particular 
event to yield a meaning that shall 
bind it with others. For example, by 
elaboration of the historical and causal 
antecedents of the last British declara- 
tion concerning Palestine, I greatly 
expand and illuminate its meaning, so 
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that I may now understand British 
policy in India or the next Soviet 
action in China as I should not have 
done had I dismissed the matter as 
just another item of news. 
Altogether statements of the theory 
suggest that generalization is activa- 
tion for the whole organization of 
mind, rather than mind acting through 
a single organ, or piecemeal. Thus 
how one deals with this thing is, for 
spread of learning, of more conse- 
quence than what he does with it to 
meet the exigencies of the moment. 
The theory, it seems, finds explana- 
tion of transfer in modification of the 
system or pattern of total mind proc- 


ess, rather than in change of details. 
[Vol. II, No. 9] 


[To be continued | 











A Project in Orientation 


By RONALD B. LEVINSON 


An Orientation Course W hich Combines Content 
with Unity of Purpose 


E orientation course has 
been characterized as a sort 
of educational “get-rich-quick 


scheme,” as a substituting of big 
vague facts for little clear ones,’ 
pseudo generalizations for valid par- 
ticulars. Its encyclopedic contents, it 
is said, induce either intellectual indi- 
gestion or, perhaps more serious, in 
the student who has kept his head, the 
dyspepsia of dilettantism. In a word, 
orientation has been characterized as 
a spurious substitute for the patience 
and system of the “scientific method 
in education.”* The foregoing de- 
scription is, I agree, scarcely an exag- 
geration of that to which the “Outline 
of Human Knowledge,” whether de- 
livered in one volume or in one 
semester, may sink in the hands of a 
charlatan. But who has shown, with 
anything approaching the force of 
demonstration, that these dangers are 
the necessary and inescapable conse- 
quence of all attempts at formally 
introducing the Freshman to the fields 
of knowledge that lie before him? 
Let me call attention to certain pre- 
cautions by which the orientation 

1 Jones, O. Garfield. “Modern Scholasticism,” 
School and Society, XXXI (March 8, 1930), p. 337- 

* Langer, Susanne. “Just Think,” Atlantic 


Monthly, CXLV (May, 1930), p. 590. 
* Jones, op. cit., p. 338. 
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course can reduce these dangers to a 
minimum. 

The first precaution involves a 
sharp restriction in the aim of the 
course. The average Freshman can- 
not be converted into a master of con- 
temporary civilization, prepared to 
face and solve the major intellectual, 
economic, and social problems that 
life will bring, by the magical agency 
of any single course. To orient the 
student in this sense of the word is 
the function of the entire college 
course. On the other hand, the aver- 
age Freshman can be partially ad- 
justed to the problems of the new 
environment of ideas within which he 
finds himself, through the agency of 
a single course which limits itself to 
acquainting him with the origins, 
scope, general methods, and logical 
relationships of the various fields of 
learning comprising the college in 
which he is enrolled. The bulk of the 
course must be reduced to an effective 
minimum, only so much material fact 
being provided as is necessary to 
embody the essential ideas. And 
finally, if the course is thus frankly 
presented as a provisional and antic- 
patory view of the province of knowl- 
edge, the character of scientific 
method can as validly be claimed for 
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A PROJECT IN ORIENTATION 


jt as for the detailed exposition of 
some particular corner thereof. The 
orientation course is thus to be prag- 
matically conceived as bearing to col- 
lege education the relation that the 
framing of a working hypothesis 
bears to a tested scientific theory. If 
the student is to discover, without 
mental indigestion or dyspepsia, the 
nature of higher education as it ap- 
plies to his own needs and interests, 
the function of the orientation course 
will be essentially to provide him 
with an opportunity for forming such 
a preliminary view. 


HE present writer has been con- 

ducting an orientation course at 
the University of Maine, in which an 
effort to observe the precautions just 
suggested has been made, and the 
foregoing generalities may be clari- 
fied by a concrete presentation of the 
conduct of this project. Such a course 
seems peculiarly adapted to those 
liberal-arts colleges many of whose 
students come to them from smaller 
and less adequate high schools, and 
stand therefore in greater need of 
preparation for dealing with- the 
“blooming and buzzing confusion” 
which confronts them upon a first 
view of the college curriculum. 

The course at first glance appears 
to be a typical survey course. Begin- 
ning with mathematics and the nat- 
ural sciences, it proceeds through the 
social sciences to the language and 
literature group, concluding with the 
fine arts, religion, and philosophy. 
Each subject in general receives but 
one or at most two lectures, given by 
a member of the department in ques- 
tion. There are two lectures each 
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week; the third period is devoted 
to discussion under the guidance of 
the present writer. 

A résumé of our procedure during 
the fall semester may be first given. 
No attempt is made to summarize the 
entire history of a science, an under- 
taking which under the severe limi- 
tation in time could only result in flat 
unprofitable superficiality. Instead, 
those crucial events in the history of 
each subject have been chosen for con- 
sideration by virtue,of which the dis- 
cipline in question became amenable 
to scientific method, as for example 
the application of quantitative meth- 
ods to physics and chemistry by 
Galileo and Lavoisier, and the intro- 
duction of laboratory methods into 
psychology by Fechner and Wundt. 

In treating of the development of 
such sciences as literature, religion, 
and art, the word “science” is em- 
ployed in a sense which is becoming 
increasingly current, as a_ virtual 
synonym for the systematic ordering 
and critical consideration of any set of 
phenomena concerning which general 
statements can be made. In this sense 
and from this point of view, the sys- 
tematic study of lyric poetry or 
Renaissance sculpture is as truly a 
science as physics or chemistry, the 
difference being merely a matter of 
degree. Great stress accordingly is 
laid in the lectures and in the Friday 
discussions upon those general ele- 
ments of procedure common in part 
or in whole to all scientific thought 
(induction, deduction, hypothesis, 
and the like), and upon the organic 
interrelations of the various divisions 
of human knowledge. Thus the stu- 
dent is shown that the biologist, for 
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example, cannot reasonably ignore the 
procedures and results of the chemist 
and the physicist, and similarly that 
the historian takes a vital interest 
in the discoveries of the economist 
and the sociologist. He is further re- 
minded that the serious student of 
literature and the fine arts cannot be 
indifferent to the two latter sciences 
if he would apprehend in its fullness 
the significance of the literature of 
any people. 

This interweaving of the constitu- 
ents of the curriculum is implicit in 
the order in which the several sub- 
jects are presented. Thus in the 
sequence of arts and sciences, as indi- 
cated in the outline, the student is 
made to observe that in general each 
unit implies, or is intimately associated 
with, one or more of its predecessors. 
Beginning with mathematics, as the 
logically fundamental science, scien- 
tific astronomy implies mathematics. 
Physics in its modern development 
has been closely related to astronomy, 
as for instance the work of Galileo and 
Newton. Chemistry is so intimately 
associated with physics that to main- 
tain an extended frontier of differen- 
tiation is, to say the least, difficult. 
Biology is entwined with chemistry 
and physics, as witness the connecting 
sciences of biophysics and biochem- 
istry, while psychology, in one of its 
important aspects, is largely an 
attempt to complete the biological 
picture. In this manner by the very 
architecture of the course, supple- 
mented by explicit suggestions, the 
unity and interrelatedness of the 
sciences are brought home to the stu- 
dent. If space permitted, a similar 
continuity could be shown to obtain 
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throughout, from economics and soci- 
ology through history and the social 
study of language and literature to 
religion and philosophy considered as 
systematic attempts to discover the 
grounds of that unity in the ultimate 
nature of things. 


HE work of the spring semester 

may be described as the present 
tense of what the fall semester con- 
sidered in the preterit. The same se- 
quence of subjects is considered under 
the threefold aspect of scope, rela- 
tionship, and professional application. 
For example, education is presented 
under this triple aspect as first an 
attempt to apply scientific methods to 
such problems as the forming of pri- 
mary-school curriculums, the determi- 


nation of the mental age of students, | 


the discovery of effective techniques 
for teaching normal and abnormal 
students; second, the dependence of 
the educator upon the statistical meth- 
ods of mathematics and the psycho- 
logical knowledge of such matters as 
memory, attention, and learning; and 
third, teaching as a profession, its 
responsibilities and its rewards. By 
the consideration of the professional 
applications which may be made of 
training in the various fields, a new 
and important value is given to the 
orientation course. A practical basis 
for the organizing of his curriculum 
with reference to a prospective profes- 
sional center satisfies a felt need of 
most Freshmen. 

In dealing with the work of certain 
of the language and literature depart- 
ments, it has been felt that much 
would be gained by departing some- 
what from uniformity of treatment in 
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the interests of stressing the aesthetic 
rather than the scientific side of litera- 
ture. To this end certain departments 
have simply presented analyses with 
explanatory comments of some rep- 
resentative works of literary art em- 
bodying the aesthetic principles of 
various schools. In this way the stu- 
dent is concretely introduced to such 
basal concepts in literary criticism as 
classicism, romanticism, and realism. 

As has been noted, the weekly dis- 
cussion meeting is in the hands of one 
instructor who continues throughout 
the year to exercise the functions of 
liaison officer, binding together the 
various threads into one whole. It 
may be not inconsistent with profes- 
sional modesty to say that the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, with its traditional 
interest in the history and methods of 
the sciences, is appropriately charged 
with the administration of such a 
course as is here described. 


HREE important adjuncts re- 

quire final mention: First, class- 
room debates on topics germane to the 
work of the course, such as “Resolved 
that the disastrous consequences of the 
Industrial Revolution outweigh its 
benefits” or “Resolved that there is 
and ought to be an American lan- 
guage” are held. These debates serve 
as dramatically effective means of re- 
view, and are anticipated with consid- 
erable interest by the class. Second, 
weekly reading reports along lines 
parallel to the lectures are assigned. 
In the matter of reading material 
great latitude is allowed, with a view 
to providing appropriate satisfaction 
of individual student interests. There 
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is room for much ingenuity in discov- 
ering relevant material for reading 
assignments in current books and 
journals as well as in the more 
accepted authorities. Third, a term 
paper due in May, entitled “My In- 
tended Major Subject, Its Scope and 
Affiliations, and My Reasons for 
Choice” is prepared by each student. 
This paper provides a practical meas- 
ure of the degree to which the student 
has attained that orientation in terms 
of the curriculum at which the course 
primarily aims. 

In summary it may be said that the 
course described occupies a position 
intermediate between what one in- 
vestigator has identified as the two 
most frequent types, the “individual 
orientation to self and college life” 
and “the survey or world-problem 
orientation course.’* Thus, in a sense, 
the course conforms to the present 
drift, discerned by the same observer, 
toward the fusion of the two types; 
and it does this without overloading 
of content or sacrifice of unity. Asa 
final virtue of the attempt it may be 
urged that the course is in essence 
adaptable to a wide variety of college 
Freshmen without danger of losing its 
close rapport with individual stu- 
dent’s needs and the particular char- 
acter of the institution in question. 
Though still on an experimental scale, 
the course has already yielded some 
positive and encouraging results, par- 
ticularly as indicated in the quality of 
the term papers and in the general 
attitude of the students toward the 


course. 

“Wrenn, C. G. “Origin and Present Status of 
College Orientation Courses,” School and Society, 
XXXI (March 8, 1930), p. 337. [Vol. II, No. 9] 








A Class of Probation Students 


By LUELLA COLE PRESSEY 


Typical Difficulties Found among the Probationary 
Students in a Large University 


URING the Winter Quarter 
of 1930, a non-credit “class” 
required of all Freshmen on 

probation was instituted at Ohio State 
University. There were 204 stu- 
dents enrolled in eight separate sec- 
tions of approximately 25 students 
each. These students came to the 
class six hours each week. At least 
two assistants were present at each 
meeting of each section. These assist- 
ants worked with one student then 
another throughout the two-hour 
period, spending from ten to fifteen 
minutes with each student, thus see- 
ing every student individually almost 
every time he came to class. 

Each week there was a specific 
assignment. If a student finished the 
work of the week before the end of 
his six hours he was allowed to study 
as he chose. For working out all 
assignments the students used their 
textbooks from the other courses they 
were then taking. Because the course 
was non-credit, there could be little 
objection to this procedure, and the 
studying of actual lessons gave the 
course its best motivation. The as- 
signments were concerned with the 
taking of notes, efficiency in reading, 
systematic and selective reviewing, 
and similar topics. 


At the beginning of the course each 
student filled out detailed question- 
naires concerning his physical condi- 
tion and study habits. Each student 
was also given a half-hour inter- 
view sometime during the first three 
weeks of the course. In this inter- 
view facts were obtained concerning 
the following matters: study environ- 
ment, living conditions, vocational 
plans, social adjustment to college, 
any emotional difficulties, adjustment 
to family, and financial situation. 

In the middle of the quarter a de- 
tailed statement of just how each stu- 
dent stood in each course he was then 
taking was obtained from his instruc- 
tors. Each student was again inter- 
viewed. About 15 were excused from 
further attendance because their work 
in their regular classes was satisfac- 
tory. The other students were shown 
where they stood in each course, and 
a careful time-budget was worked out 
with them so that they might appor- 
tion their time as well as possible dur- 
ing the remaining three or four weeks. 

During the last week of the course 
each student was called in for a “fare- 
well” interview. Query was specifi- 
cally made to find out if difficulties 
revealed by previous interviews had 
been remedied. Advice regarding 
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A CLASS OF PROBATION STUDENTS 


preparation for finals, which were 
scheduled for the following week, 
was given. Vocational choices received 
special attention. Every effort was 
made to give each student a “send- 
off” that would bring him to the final 
week of the quarter in the right frame 
of mind. 

Each student had, thus, at least 
three interviews. Many had more 
than three. All in all, the nine indi- 
viduals in charge of the various sec- 
tions gave no less than 600 interviews 
varying in length from five minutes 
to an hour. 

Such was the general nature of 
the routine procedures in this course. 
It remains to be shown which dif- 
ficulties these students had which 
might have contributed to their poor 
work, and which results of the train- 
ing were in terms of academic grades. 

The findings presented in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are based upon the 
questionnaires given (positive items 
of which were personally further in- 
vestigated by the interviewers), tests 
administered, added results obtained 
in the interviews, medical reports, 
andsoon. The analysis will be given 
under the headings of physical dif- 
ficulties, inadequate habits of study, 
social difficulties, vocational diffi- 
culties, and emotional difficulties. 
Finally, a few statements will be 
made concerning the constellation of 
all these difficulties in the case of the 
individual student. 


HE physical difficulties of these 

students are summarized in the 
following table, and the percentages 
given are in all cases percentages of 
the entire group: 
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Per Cent 
8. Infections in cares’. ..........55. 21 
1) Chronic infection in ears........ 5 
0 err 
2. Dead teeth (1 to 8 in number)..... 62 
5 TE IG 6 6. edb 5s wa SRG 
1) Pains over eyes during a cold.... 23 
2) Pains in face during a cold...... 7 
4. Tonsilitis within last year......... 17 
5. Rheumatism within last year:....... 17 
1) Frequent pains in joints......... 13 
CMR hs o causes suteiniawe sce I 
7. Appendicitis within last year....... 9 
Er No.0 ok ce oa eran eters 5 
NEE at ioe coe calaleis = mene 5 
1) Slight enlargement............. 29 
UN II gc ou cc cauw es cass eer 3 
SRG 06 coiis Satbatcnned se ee 6 
a2. Hey Sever (6 GUmmer......iscesace 15 
13. Convulsions in the last year:........ 3 
OP ee i wie shod nud bawesins I 
14. Fainting frequently............... 8 
15. More than one cold during past year 65° 
1) Cold practically continually...... 27 
2) Cough practically continually.... 14 
16. Frequent headaches:............... 87 
1) Severe headaches............... 24 
17. Frequent attacks of indigestion:.... 21 
1) “Burning” sensations frequently.. 15 
2) Intestinal cramps frequently...... 38 
3) Constipated (2-4 movements per 
ORR rete rare 3 
4) Diarrhetic (14-20 movements per 
SN So ss-csey:c cubase ba bennins 8 
Se Ns acc Riie occ eh esi areca drsnre aes ae 16 
sq. Very Gille agpettees. ... os cccs veces 6 
1) Eating less than most people..... 13 


2) Losing weight during last six 
MIDS k.c.5<c di divioe se ssaceteed 16 
20. Missing one meal almost every day.. 30 
21. Eating between meals almost every 


Se ee ee PE et Pe 63 
22. Having had from 1 to § operations.. 41, 
23. Feeling tired constantly:........... 18 

1) Feeling tired upon waking in the 

GSS 08s sane caches dioee 45 
IN 8 5 5's $6 oe os eee 57 
DE Ee MNES 5 on oSacce CST eee cs 2 


ee ee 
27. Smoking more than one package of 
a A eee 


28. Smoking some every day.......... 79 
28. Nervousness, jumpiness............ 31 
29. Heart enlargement... .......0c000% 3 


Thus, 21 per cent of all the students 
had had infections in their ears, 5 per 
cent of all had had chronic infections, 
3 per cent had had a mastoid, It 


* Some items are placed as subheads under others 
because they are intimately associated and this group- 
ing makes the situation easier to grasp. 

* From 4 to 11 colds, 22 per cent. 
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would appear at once that, in 
general, these students are subject to 
certain chronic conditions which oper- 
ate to lower efficiency all day every 
day. In the first place, they have 
infections—in ears, teeth, tonsils, 
sinus, appendix. Probably _ their 
frequent colds, their rheumatism, 
their fatigue are due to these focal 
infections. In the second place, their 
hygiene is bad. They eat irregularly, 
they have digestive disturbances, they 
have headaches, some of them do not 
sleep regularly, and some of them are 
losing weight. In the third place, 
altogether too many of them have 
such difficulties as hernia; goiter; 
asthma; hay fever; mastoids; appen- 
dicitis; and eye, ear, and speech de- 
fects. Many of the just-mentioned 
conditions are all the more important 
because they are of such a chronic, 
and to many people, incidental, nature 
that their effect on efficiency is not 
realized and nothing is done to rem- 
edy them. 


REVIOUS research in various 

places’ has shown certain habits 
in study to be particularly effective 
and certain deficiencies especially seri- 
ous at the college level. A series of 
questions concerning these points was 
given each student. In addition, the 
existence or absence of these same 
habits was noted as the students 
studied under supervision. Further 
inquiry in regard to them was made 
during the initial interview. The re- 
sults presented in the following table 
are based on all three sources of 


information: 

* See Pressey, S. L., and others. Research Adven- 
tures in Education, Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Company, 1927. p. 152. 
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Types of Difficulty Shown Per Cent 
1. Failure to use dictionary for looking 
ep witemiliar words... ........2: 73 


2. Skipping of tables and graphs and 
drawings because of inability to read 


ae aS re rin ae . 
3- Failure to read summary of a chapter 
before reading the chapter....... 51 


4. Failure to read the paragraph head- 
ings through before reading a chapter 43 
. Failure to skim a chapter before read- 
ing for details (for books having no 


“ 


ON ge ts, Meh aredars cna: ose oieed 76 
6. Failure to take reading notes in out- 
eS ee rer ieee ee ee $2 
7. Failure to take lecture notes in out- 
SE ee ee om 59 
8. Taking notes on back of envelopes or 
loose pieces of paper because of fail- 
ure to bring notebook............. 16 
g. Failure to keep all notes on one sub- 
NE NE ooo. 5 icone wi ateiaprawiscee 40 


10. Taking down exact words of author 
instead of expressing thought in one’s 
St sick sess kes Sa ead 32 
. Taking notes in class during the 
entire hour just about as fast as it is 


= 
— 


UNE GO GPE. cc ce nes cme dss 32 
12. Having great difficulty in written ex- 
IN irate cada os heta t,o ace nis Wiese var 43 
13. Getting excited over examinations... 56 
14. Failure on any unannounced exami- 
EBS Ace eer arin e . os 
15. Getting a low mark in any unan- 
nounced examination.............. 57 
16. Sitting up almost all night before an 
examination to study.............. 52 


17. Doing most of the reviewing for a 
course the night before an examina- 


Gaia ase Mester ae ees thank ae 30 
18. Reviewing in a five-hour course only 
twice in a quarter, or less.......... 37 
1g. Failure to use what is learned in one 
class to help in some other class.... 59 
20. Failure to analyze difficulties so as to 
discover weak points aa tee Seti . 41 


21. Difficulty in paying attention in class. 58 
22. Failure to have any kind of time- 
budget, even for single days....... 19 
23. Failure to study at the same time of 
day or in the same place from day 
SRP ee arene eee rarer a 65 
24. Getting to class without the necessary 
equipment (notebooks, text, and the 
PN tae Sdn Snine dese ea wicioa es 50 


It is highly probable that the inefi- 
cient methods of these students play 
a large part in their failures. The 
crucial weaknesses of a given student 
are usually not many—and by no 
means impossible of remedy—but 
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A CLASS OF PROBATION STUDENTS 


they are of pervasive importance in 
affecting college success. 


N THE group, social difficulties, 

are included all types of malad- 
justments with other people—with 
the student’s family, his friends, his 
roommate, any people with whom he 
lived, his employers, his teachers, or 
society in general. It is probable that 
these figures are low rather than high 
since several students were reticent 
and could not be brought to talk 
freely of such matters. The inter- 
views were the chief source of infor- 
mation concerning these difficulties 
which are summarized in this table: 


Per Cent 
1. Constant criticism at home......... 19 
2. Uncongeniality at home........... II 
3.Constant comparison with more 
RINNE GRE ac scesiceius ewe cee 4 
oN re 2 
ee eee 8 
S.Ome parent dead...........;. 14 
7.Open dissension between parents or 
between other members of family 
(not directly involving student)..... 9 
8. Serious sickness in family......... 5 
eI MN ole wes. pine eccb sadn 8 
10. Family opposed to college career.... 7 
11. Dissension and dissatisfaction with 
ce SEE ee CO LEE TCC Ce 7 
52; “Crash” on roommate............. I 
13. Unsatisfactory rooming place....... oe 
ee 24 
15. Working for all expenses.......... 14 
16. Working for part of expenses....... 28 
17. Excitement over being pledged to 
eovority or fratemity...........5.. 40 
18.Too much money to spend......... 6 
19. Difficulties in relations with teachers 
WE PUCVIOUS QUITE... .. 56 5050-ss 18 
20. Difficulties in relations with teachers 
Ce 8 


N 


21. Actual “row” with an instructor..... 
22. Being of foreign parentage......... 
NE IN 5. ire 5 oo moo nidisiacdiesra 2 
SS ee are pans 
25. Dissatisfaction with college life.... 
26. Chronic “grouch” against society. 
27. Failure to get into private school that 
was student’s first choice.......... 


Wo onNN 


w 


Trouble within the family circle, 
outside work, social isolation, or too 
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much social life, and different racial 
heritage from the majority of stu- 
dents are the outstanding difficulties. 
Many of these difficulties can be rem- 
edied, and even in the case of those 
that cannot, a student can be shown 
how to adjust to his troubles so that 
they become a less serious handicap. 


HE vocational maladjustments 

are obviously of two types: fail- 
ure to have any vocation in mind and 
choice of an obviously wrong vocation. 
There were 24 per cent of these pro- 
bationers who had not yet seriously 
considered choosing a vocation. They 
were in the university because they 
had been sent there, for purely social 
reasons, because their friends were 
there, because some high-school teacher 
told them to come, or because of no 
reason at all. A few thought they 
were pursuing “culture,” but without 
exception they had little idea of what 
they meant by this much abused word 
(they really seemed to mean agree- 
able manners and social graces). 
These students were so lacking in 
objective as to have only faint motiva- 
tion; in the face of difficult assign- 
ments they stopped trying. It is hard 
to estimate the influence of this 
“drifting,” but certainly it must take 
out of any student that drive which is 
felt when he feels he must master a 
course because he has some clearly 
seen and strongly felt reason. 

There were some 27 per cent of 
the students who were headed for an 
occupation for which they were obvi- 
ously unfit. For example, a boy with 
a marked deficiency in mathematics 
was attempting to become a chemical 
engineer; a girl who disliked work 
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in science was in training as a nurse; 
a Jewish boy with a distinctly dis- 
agreeable personality wanted to be a 
college teacher. Some of these stu- 
dents were dissuaded from their 
choice, and the others certainly must 
know—after the amount of advice 
furnished them—that they are headed 
toward a goal that does not appear 
to be reachable by them. In most 
cases the erroneous vocational choice 
had already led to actual failure; for 
a few the failure is still to come. 
Again, as in the case of drifters, it is 
hard to estimate the extent of the 
damage done to a student’s academic 
work by the effort to prepare for 
something for which he is not fitted. 
It is the writer’s opinion, however, 
that this situation is among the two or 
three most important causes of failure 
in college and of distress and disillu- 
sionment after leaving. 


EW people are aware of the 

,variety of emotional difficulties 
faced by college students—and espe- 
cially by those on probation. The list 
which follows is long, but by no 
means exhaustive, and indicates the 
outstanding difficulties in this field: 


Per Cent 
1. Worry over: 
3) Previous failure..............- 71 
Be ee ere ee II 
3) Some personal defect........... 14 
ge eee a VS nig nee 2a e0L 12 
“) Gees in Lomiip........ 2.2.2. 5 


6) Relationship to fraternity or sorority 8 
7) Failure to make a fraternity or 


SEES carares Gaia a Wihsyewiaee les 5% 19 
ee ae 4 
A eee 8 

10) Low intelligence............... 3 
2. Over-encitableness..... 6. .cccccsees 6 
$. Marked icritability..... 0.2 06s.eese 4 


4. Marked nervousness (tics, jumpiness, 
OE ee ee ee ae 
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5. Emotional instability (crying, laugh- 
ing, being easily frightened)....... 4 
6. Paramoid attitude... .....0 6... eevee 4 
7. Attitude of self-pity.............. 8 
8. “Shut-in” personality.............. II 
g. Marked tendency to moodiness...... 10 
10. Marked emotional immaturity (de- 
pendence on others, inability to make 
decisions, and the like)............ 4 
ce ee ere 4 


— 


12. Complete unwillingness to co-operate 
13. Disorderliness, disobedience (disciplin- 
ee ena ere » ¥ 
14. Attitude of expecting to be given 
special privileges and to be allowed 
to escape the results of their own 


2 


I ris Kina eb anes «se . 29 
15. Marked feelings of inferiority...... 14 
16. Clearly abnormal personalities (in 

need of psychiatric examination).... 2 
17. Marked “boy-craziness” or ‘“girl- 

Cg ee ee 4 
18. Attitude of over-compensation (boast- 

ing, teasing others, aggressiveness, 

bullying, and the like)............ 6 


The prevalence of emotional distress 
and of temperamental peculiarity is 
evident from the list just given. 
These difficulties are sometimes con- 
tributory to failure in college; the 
writer feels, however, that more of 
them are the results of failure rather 
than the causes. 

It is true that there was no one 
student having even a tenth of the 
troubles enumerated in the six pre- 
ceding sections, but it is also true that 
no student in the course had only a 
single difficulty. In general, study of 
a student reveals a constellation of 
troubles, no one of which is sufficient 
to put him on probation, but which in 
combination form a millstone round 
his neck. A student may be able to 
stand infected tonsils, or a low intelli- 
gence, or family opposition to his 
plans, or a desperate love-affair, or 
poor eyesight, or a lack of any voca- 
tional objective, but he cannot stand 


all of them simultaneously. 
[Vol. II, No.9] 
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The problem of the faculty mem- 
ber who in his youth has shown great 
promise, but who in middle life has 
lost the value which once justified an 
academic position, is considered in the 
report of the Commission on Faculty 
and Student Scholarship presented by 
the chairman, Henry M. Wriston, to 
the Association of American Colleges 
at the 1931 meeting. 


We have come, with the guidance of 
standardizing agencies, to require certain 
advanced degrees, the attainment of which 
is supposed to involve research activities. 
Yet a shocking percentage never go on 
with research after receiving the degrees, 
and never become productive scholars. The 
degree requirements include knowledge of 
foreign languages. Again a_ shockingly 
large percentage do not use these languages 
after receiving the degree, and, conse- 
quently, do not require their students to use 
them. ‘Thus undergraduate linguistic re- 
quirements tend to be academic hurdles 
rather than tools for use. 

The fault lies partly in the graduate 
schools which have given the trappings and 
the suits of scholarship to men and women 
who never were and never will be scholars. 
Partly the fault is with individuals who 
enter a learned profession with no passion 
for learning. 

Partly, however (and it is with this that 
our Commission is concerned) it is our own 
fault. Sometimes we require too much 
teaching, and teaching over too wide a 
range of subjects. A man may be so 
engrossed with mere classroom activities 
that his teaching becomes stale and lifeless. 

The constant contact with immature 
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minds constitutes a real danger to the pro- 
fession. ‘The competition is always unequal 
and is made the more so by the remnants 
of disciplinary authority vested in the pro- 
fessor. ‘This is, of course, particularly true 
in colleges, as distinguished from universi- 
ties, because of the absence of somewhat 
more mature graduate students. Teaching 
over the same field again and again invites 
underpreparation, encourages a tendency 
to bluff. 

Again, there are administrative duties. 
The college should be a democratic society 
of scholars. But not infrequently the 
members of the faculty have laid upon 
them committee work which is really ad- 
ministrative in character. Nearly every 
college has its counseling or advisory sys- 
tem. Contacts with students are of the 
essence of college teaching, but some spend 
so much time in contacts and in performing 
the other functions of the college that they 
do not keep up to date—so they have less 
and less to give intellectually. Mere 
geniality, mere kindliness—even high char- 
acter,—are not enough. The teacher should 
be intellectually alive, up-to-date, taking his 
morning plunge into the flowing stream of 
knowledge. If the students do not respect 
his intellectual contributions, they will in 
due time associate the poverty of his aca- 
demic offerings with his attempts at char- 
acter training. 

Finally, the typical college teacher car- 
ries a shocking burden of routine. He is 
not furnished with and cannot afford to 
employ adequate secretarial or clerical help. 
He must write by hand or do his own 
typing, and, in short, spend hours and 
hours at tasks which a girl could do very 
much better. He will tend to fall into 
slow and inefficient habits of doing routine 
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tasks; he will hesitate to delegate even 
small duties. 

It is manifest that the teacher who tends 
to use only textbooks written for students 
is not being developed. His mind is in 
contact with only the generalizations and 
simplifications designed for immaturity. He 
ought, on the other hand, to be living with 
the creative spirits within his field, as their 
writings appear in the journals and in 
works of scholarly significance, and not 
only in English but in the foreign lan- 
guages as well. 


On this basis the Commission re- 
quested the Association to undertake 
a study of reading habits of professors 
in various colleges. Since favorable 
action was taken, educators and lay 
readers may look forward to a report 
predestined to be thought-compelling 
and valuable. 


Intrigued by their interest, we are 
led to quote a series of frank and 
illuminating statements, which, since 
they are anonymously contributed (N. 
C. W., writing “College at Forty- 
five” for the Journal of Adult Edu- 
cation), make each reader wonder if 
this student by chance was from this 
or that university. The writer, a 
woman of forty-five, entered a uni- 
versity to take work leading to a bac- 
calaureate degree. Here are some of 
her comments: 


The student of forty-five need not fear 
that she can no longer learn. She can 
learn at this age as easily as she did in 
youth. The mature student may have to 
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overcome a habit of mental inactivity, lazj- 
ness, but her intelligence, which determines 
her learning ability, is the same at sixteen 
as at forty-five. . 
faculty, meeting me on the campus one 
morning, remarked, by way of making 
conversation: “‘Where have you been 
teaching!” So sure was he that only teach- 
ers were adult students! That I should 
engage in a rigorous course of study for my 
own pleasure, without desire for increased 
earning power, was not understandable by 
the few friends I made who learned my 
purpose, or rather lack of purpose. . . 

The adult student often feels that she 
would like to discuss, in the light of her 
experience, the ideas that the teacher is 
presenting. A tendency to interrupt must 
be suppressed. . . . In the lecture room 
the instructor retells what the students (if 
they have prepared the lesson) have read, 
. . » Examinations are largely a memory 
test. . . . It is the quantity, not the qual- 
ity of the work demanded that staggers 
the student. It was because there was so 
much work to cover and not because it was 
difficult that I had to reduce my sleeping 
hours. . 
recognize bluffing on the part of a teacher. 
. . . Many courses offered are entertain- 


. - One member of the | 


. . The students were quick to | 


ing and do not entail much hard work, | 


The teachers of these courses play up to 
and enjoy the popularity that comes to 
them. . . . College courses entail applica- 
tion and much hard work, but little exer- 
cise of initiative. The boys and girls with 
the highest [intelligence quutients] are sel- 
dom honor students. They object to the 
drudgery of reading page after page of 
material and reproducing it in an examina 
tion paper. . . . I left college feeling that 
the time had been well spent. . . . I felt, 
however, the inadequacy of all college 
courses; that only a beginning had been 
made in any subject. 
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The-Reporter: 





Tue Trustees of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, at the time of the centennial 
celebration, announced the inaugura- 
tion of a new plan for professorial 
salaries. Establishment of the plan is 
made possible by the expected receipt 
by the College, during the year 1932, 
of the income of approximately 
$500,000. It is possible that the 
amount available in succeeding years 
will be greater. This annual grant to 
the College comes from Mrs. Charles 
L. Denison, of Saddle River, New 
Jersey, whose husband was a trustee 
for three years prior to his death. In 
his will, Mr. Denison left the College, 
subject to Mrs. Denison’s use during 
her life, half of his estate for endow- 
ment purposes. It is estimated that 
the ultimate gift will be considerably 
over $1,000,000, the largest _ gift 
in Wesleyan’s history. To inaugurate 
the plan, in which Mr. Denison took 
much interest, Mrs. Denison is assign- 
ing to Wesleyan part of the income of 
the estate. 


Durinc October Wesleyan Univer- 
sity of Middletown, Connecticut, and 
Denison University of Granville, 
Ohio, celebrated their one-hundredth 
anniversaries. 


SomewHat reminiscent of the town- 
and-grown conflicts of preceding 
centuries, the undergraduates of 
Dartmouth College toward the end of 
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October staged a protest against the 
taxation program of the Hanover 
Township school board. The students 
pointed out that, through their frater- 
nity houses, they constitute one of the 
largest group of taxpayers in the 
township but that they have no rep- 
resentation in the councils of the com- 
munity. After meeting around a huge 
bonfire in the center of the campus, 
the undergraduate body marched en 
masse upon the meeting of the school 
board which was summarily broken 
up, to meet again during the Decem- 
ber holidays when the students would 
not be in town. 


Tue Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium has announced a limited number 
of fellowships to be awarded annually 
for study in Belgium. Applications 
must be in the hands of the Fellow- 
ship Committee, C. R. B. Educational 
Foundation, 42 Broadway, New York 
City, before December 15. The can- 
didate, to be eligible, must be an 
American, citizen; have a thorough 
speaking ‘and reading knowledge of 
French or Flemish; be a member 
in good standing of the faculty of 
an American college, university, or 
research institute, and have the inten- 
tion of continuing in academic teach- 
ing or research; have definite plans 
for his proposed work in Belgium; be 
capable cf independent study or re- 
search; and be in good health. 
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Tue Library School of the College 
of St. Catherine has recently been 
accredited by the American Library 
Association. 


Yare Unrversity has eliminated 
the Latin and Greek requirements for 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. Candi- 
dates may now substitute “Classical 
Civilization” for classical languages. 
The degree of Bachelor of Philosophy 
has been dropped, and all graduates 
of Yale College will be granted the 
degree, Bachelor of Arts. Comment- 
ing on the action, the Nation says: 


It has been said in defense of the Yale 
action that now the classics will “stand on 
their own feet.” It might have been added 
that first they must find feet to stand on. 
There was indeed a glory in Greece and 
a grandeur in Rome. But this glory and 
this grandeur have been hidden under a 
dead weight of Greek and Latin gram- 
mar. If we may suppose that some day 
a method will be found of imparting an 
agility in the use of these languages, with 
at the same time a just and unsentimental 
appreciation of the cultures they represent, 
there will be rejoicing among a certain 
small class of university students. 


Wiuams Cottece has recently 
published a brochure entitled “The 
Institute of Politics at Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, Its First Decade.” 
The document contains a most inter- 
esting summary of the work of the 
Institute since its inception in 1921. 


A srupy made by the Brooklyn 
Conference on Adult Education has 
brought to light a close correspond- 
ence between an individual’s leisure- 
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time activities and the amount of his 
education. The findings are sum. 
marized in the following table ex. 
pressed as the percentages of the 
graduates of each type of school: 


Element. High- Col. 
School School lege 


Type of newspaper read: 
po nae 19 I 0 


Six standard dailies.......... 34 84 93 
Use public libraries............ 15 54 57 
We Oe PIOUS. on oss as os 49 87 92 
Visit natural-history museums, etc. 65 94 94 
Type of reading: 

Se ere 38 72 69 

AREER ene aera 12 25 42 

History, biography........... 16 31 55 

0 eee 9 31 38 
SERRE Srp eee one 65 76 75 


Speakinc during the summer before 
a course in Higher Education at Co- 
lumbia University, President Louis B. 
Hopkins of Wabash College reviewed 
his personnel procedure. 

He emphasized his practice of talk- 
ing with each of his four hundred 


students in their freshman, sopho- | 


He said in 


more, and senior years. 
part: 


I inquire where the student is living, 
what course he is taking, and concerning 
any other matters which should appear on 
the student’s cumulative record card that 
for some reason or other have been missed. 
If carefully done, such an interview wil 
reveal the cases of students that are in any 


difficulties. 


After an interview with the Fresh- 
man, he writes to his parents that they 
may be informed of the plan of the 
college for their son. On the occa- 
sion of the sophomore interview he 
discusses with each his election of a 
special field of study, and in the sen- 
ior year he gives emphasis to the stu- 
dent’s vocational plans. 
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THE REPORTER 


Dvrinc the first ten days in Septem- 
ber the International Student Serv- 
ice held its tenth annual conference 
at Mount Holyoke College. Two 
hundred delegates attended the con- 
ference, 125 of them representing 
foreign countries. This organization 

ew out of the relief work estab- 
lished for impoverished European 
students after the war, and has since 
developed into an international or- 
ganization to assist students in self- 
help, in health problems, in the con- 
struction and maintenance of student 
houses, and in educating students to 
the meaning of international problems. 

Among those who addressed the 
conference were President Henry N. 
MacCracken, of Vassar College; 
Mary E. Woolley, of Mount Hol- 
yoke College; President William A. 
Neilson, of Smith College; Stanley K. 
Hornbeck, of the State Department 
representing President Hoover; S. K. 
Datta, member of the Indian Round 
Table Conference; C. W. Guilleband, 
of the University of Cambridge, and 
Walter M. Kotschnig, of Geneva. 


In tHe Journal of Social Hygiene 
for November, M. J. Exner writes an 
article entitled “The Status of Sex 
Education in the Colleges.” Educa- 
tors interested in this new subject will 
find Mr. Exner’s article illuminating. 


Comciwent with the centennial of 
Haverford College, a study has been 
published by the Alumni Association 
of Haverford of the numerous fac- 
tors concerning the status of alumni. 
The study includes opinions of alumni 
concerning the value of a college 
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education, the occupational distribution 
of Haverford alumni, family data,and 
suggestions on educational policies. 


A puan for a new type of teacher- 
training institution to open Septem- 
ber, 1932, has been announced by 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. It will operate as an under- 
graduate unit at the college level. 
This new college, to be under the 
direction of Thomas Alexander, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, 
will attempt to demonstrate radically 
different methods in the selection and 
training of young men and women 
who are to become teachers in nurs- 
ery, elementary, and _ secondary 
schools. While preparing these young 
persons for teaching positions the new 
unit, which will grant the Bachelor of 
Science and the Master’s degrees, will 
operate also as a demonstration col- 
lege in which graduate students in 
Teachers College may observe im- 
proved methods in teaching. In this 
respect the new college will be to the 
field of teacher training what the Lin- 
coln and Horace Mann schools of 
Teachers College are to the field of 
elementary and secondary education. 
As these schools attempt to create and 
demonstrate more effective proce- 
dures in elementary and secondary 
education, the new college will at- 
tempt to create and demonstrate im- 
proved procedures in the training of 
teachers for lower schools. 

Rigid methods of elimination will 
be used in the selection of students. 
High-school and college executives 
throughout America will be asked to 
co-operate in selecting those who show 
the richest promise of developing into 
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highly competent teachers and educa- 
tional leaders. Selection will be on 
the basis of good health, sound 
scholarship, desirable personal quali- 
ties, and promise of unusual growth. 
The students will not be restricted to 
local sections of the country, but they 
will be chosen from a wide geograph- 
ical area. This unusual care in creat- 
ing the student body, to be limited the 
first year to one hundred young men 
and one hundred young women of 
outstanding ability and personality, 
will be taken because it is felt that 
mediocrity is today the curse of the 
teaching profession. Insistence that 
half the students be young men is 
based on the conviction that teaching, 
almost monopolized by women, should 
be a profession for men as well. 

The duration of the period of study 
in the college will vary approximately 
from three to five years according to 
the ability of the student, and will 
include at least one year spent in study 
and travel abroad. Students will be 
required to spend some time in actual 
work in industry and business so that 
when they become teachers they will 
have an adequate conception of the 
work of the world into which most 
pupils who graduate from our Ameri- 
can schools must enter. One year of 
satisfactory teaching service in co- 
operating private- and public-school 
systems will be required before a de- 
gree is granted. Assurance of such 
co-operation has been obtained from 
a number of school systems. 

Cost of attendance at the college 
probably will not exceed $1,000 a 
year. It is hoped that a number of 
scholarships may become available for 
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unusually promising young men and 
women who wish to prepare for the 
teaching profession and who cannot 
meet tuition costs. 


ASSOCIATIONS MEETING IN LATE 1931 
AND 1932 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 
New Orleans, La. Dec. 28—Jan. 2 
American Association of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism 
Minneapolis, Minn. Dec. 28 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
Washington, D. C. Feb. 19-20 
American Association of Teachers of Italian 
Madison, Wis. Dec. 30 
American Association of Teachers of Journalism 
Minneapolis, Minn. Dec. 29-30 
American Association of University Instructors in 
Accounting 


Washington, D. C. Dec. 28-29 
American Economic Association 

Washington, D. C. Dec. 28-30 
American Historical Association 

Minneapolis, Minn. Dec. 28-30 
American Philological Association 

Richmond, Va. Dec. 29-31 


American Political Science Association 


Washington, D. C, Dec. 28-30 
American Psychological Association 

Ithaca, N. Y. Sept. 8-10 
American Statistical Association 

Washington, D. C. Dec. 28-30 


American Student Health Association 
New York Dec. 
Association of American Geographers 
Ypsilanti, Mich. Dec. 
Association of American Law Schools 
Chicago Dec. 28-30 
Association of Teachers of Law in Collegiate Schools 
of Business 


29-30 


30—-31—Jan.1 


Washington, D. C. Dec. 28-29 
Botanical Society of America 

New Orleans, La. Dec. 29—Jan. 1 
Geological Society of America 

Tulsa, Okla. Dec. 29-31 


Modern Language Association of America 
Madison, Wis. Dec. 28-30 
National Association of Teachers of Marketing and 
Advertising 
Washington, D. C. Dec. 28-30 
National Association of Teachers of Speech 


New York Dec. 31 
National Education Association, Department of Social 
Studies 
Minneapolis, Minn. Dec. 28 
Washington, D. C. Feb. 20 


National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 


Madison, Wis. Dec. 28 
Society of Directors of Physical Education in Colleges 
New York Dec. 28-29 
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-Editorial‘Comments - 





Educational Research, 
Pro and Con 
To the Editor: 

N THE Flexner issue of the 
| Journat Mr. Cowley effectively 

pointed out the shortcomings of 
this now much-discussed author’s view 
that the university professor had 
naught but a responsibility to scholar- 
ship. In fact, Mr. Cowley rather 
forces Mr. Flexner to take seriously 
an aim he carefully stated and then 
calmly forgot, “the training of stu- 
dents who will practise and ‘carry 
on.” Indeed, Mr. Cowley’s is an 
excellent paper. It seemed particu- 
larly unfortunate, therefore, that after 
such an appreciative discussion of the 
university problem he should in his 
final paragraph ask higher education 
to give itself body and soul to the 
technical expert. And in this request, 
as I read his article, he moved away 
from a really high plane. 

It is just possible that a phrase was 
overly intriguing. In any event, he 
builds neatly for it in this wise: “We 
have come to a stage in American 
higher education comparable to that 
juncture in the Russian Revolution 
when Lenin exclaimed, ‘One technical 
expert is worth twenty Bolsheviks.’ ” 
One who writes as easily as Mr. 
Cowley does would find this alluring. 
But he ought, properly, to note that 
it is quite inappropriate. Lenin had 
Bolsheviks in abundance. And this 
certainly cannot be said of American 
higher education. 
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Those who operate in higher edu- 
cation recognize that the area is in a 
messy state. But before they turn it 
over to the technical expert for re- 
vision they will do well to note that 
he has had no conspicuous success in 
settling fundamental questions in sec- 
ondary education, a sector in which his 
activity has been astounding. Higher 
education needs to know what it is 
that it wants to do, and it takes more 
than a technical expert to work out an 
educational program. Odd that Mr. 
Cowley did not think of this. 

At present in this area many con- 
flicting and divergent (Flexner would 
add, unimportant) activities are car- 
ried on side by side. Technical ex- 
perts, if turned upon such confusion, 
may have a lot of fun, but what of the 
confusion! Better to have the scur- 
rilous Bolshevik raise his voice than to 
discover one day that excellent ways 
have been devised for accomplishing 
unimportant, if not positively dan- 
gerous, ends. The stage in American 
higher education might have been 
more aptly described by a simple shift 
in the phrase that Mr. Cowley de- 
lights in, to wit, “One Bolshevik is 
worth twenty technical experts.” 

Finally, the use of the Lenin don 
mot gives to Mr. Flexner’s chastise- 
ment of educators an unwarranted 
character. Flexner sits far on the 
right as the educational debate rages, 
quite removed from the Bolshevik. 
His manner of dealing with a con- 
fused American scene is to ignore it 
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and turn to a set of academic values 
that in one period of man’s intel- 
lectual development were intended to 
provide a scheme of life. Asa result 
of this procedure he gets much excited 
over deviations from the norm which 
are indeed dubious, but he fails to see 
that even cherished norms may appear 
educationally quite as incongruous as 
job analyses of janitorial work when 
one reckons with a social and economic 
order in which new values are emerg- 
ing and for which new standards must 
be developed. And at this point Mr. 
Flexner does not touch the problem 
which American higher education 
faces; he removes his interest to a 
carefully circumscribed intellectual- 
istic realm. Indeed, this shift to the 
abstract is at heart the basis of Mr. 
Cowley’s criticism of Mr. Flexner’s 
failure to recognize that the univer- 
sity has a responsibility toward the in- 
dividual as a human being. As Mr. 
Cowley swings his pithy expression 
into action, in short, he overlooks two 
important considerations: Lenin had 
Bolsheviks to spare, and Mr. Flexner 
shows no enthusiasm for either the 


Bolshevik or the technical expert. 
H. Gorvon Hutirisu 
Ohio State University 


To the Editor: 
| APPRECIATE the opportunity 
that you have given me to re- 
spond to Mr. Hullfish’s critique 
of my comments upon Mr. Flexner’s 
recent book. While apparently agree- 
ing with my appraisal of the Flexner 
doctrine, Mr. Hullfish objects point- 
edly to my concluding paragraph in 


which I venture to suggest a formula 
which seems likely to prove more 


| 
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productive of progress for higher ed- 
ucation than vitriolic and spurious 
strictures of the sort with which Mr, 
Flexner has deluged us. That for- 
mula I expressed asa “need . . . for 
more research in the basic problems of 
organizational and instructional meth- 
odology,” and in passing I recalled 
the statement attributed to Lenin | 
which Mr. Hullfish has quoted. 

I suppose that since I have quoted 
Lenin I ought to hasten to support 
his judgment of the relative merits 
of Bolsheviks and technical experts, 
but I should be willing to confess 
to the hyperbole that Mr. Hullfish 
suggests in his second paragraph 
if he, in turn, would make a similar 
concession to me in his fourth para- 
graph. Certainly, Mr. Hullfish is in 
no better position to defend his 
epigram than I am to defend Mr. 
Lenin’s. If one of us has exaggerated 
by way of emphasis, so has the other. 

The upshot seems to be that 
American higher education needs both 
Bolsheviks and technical experts. Be- 
cause Mr. Hullfish in his letter gives 
the impression, however, that the 
scientific investigator in education has 
still to demonstrate his value, I should 
like to enumerate some of his achieve- 
ments in the comparatively few years 
that he has been at work studying 
educational processes. 

Mr. Hullfish writes that “the 
technical expert... has had no 
conspicuous success in settling funda- 
mental questions in secondary educa- 
tion, a sector in which his activity has | 
been astounding.” Now I submit that 
this is hardly a fair statement. The 
scientific movement in secondary edu- 
cation is comparatively new, much 
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newer than the movement in ele- 
mentary education, and even in 
elementary education 1897 is the first 
significant date. In February of that 
year J. M. Rice presented the results 
of his spelling investigation before the 
annual meeting of the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association. He demonstrated 
that little correlation existed between 
the amount of time spent by teachers 
and pupils on spelling and the results 
secured. He suggested that the whole 
problem of how to teach spelling be 
submitted to rigid scientific study. 

His plea met with universal denun- 
ciation as foolish, reprehensible, and 
from every point of view indefensible. 
Yet in a few years a group of younger 
students took up his cause. Ayres car- 
ried on with the spelling studies. 
Thorndike worked upon the problems 
of composition and handwriting. Judd 
took over the problems of reading; 
Charters those of grammar; and 
Courtis and Coffman marched upon 
arithmetic. The results of the work 
of these men and their associates have 
been astounding and so successful that 
elementary education has been very 
greatly changed. That the change, 
although still in progress, has been 
decidedly for the better, I am sure 
that Mr. Hullfish will agree. Cer- 
tainly, the critics of the early years 
have all but completely disappeared, 
and the scientific movement holds the 
field with little if any opposition. 

In secondary education the scien- 
tific effort is much younger. Thorn- 
dike’s study of the psychology of 
algebra did not appear until 1923. 
Judd wrote his text on the psychol- 
ogy of high-school subjects in 1915. 
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These were followed by the transfer 
of training studies of Thorndike and 
Rugg, the curriculum studies of 
Counts, and the various subject-mat- 
ter studies of Hosic, Lyman, Breslich, 
and others. The investigations of these 
men and others have been important, 
but scientific analysis is essentially a 
new device in secondary education. It 
cannot honestly be said that the sec- 
ondary schools have given themselves 
over “body and soul to the technical 
expert.” Quite the contrary, the 
scientists have hardly more than 
started. 

As illustrative of the sorts of studies 
that are being conducted today and 
wich seem likely to ramify in many 
directions, may I refer to the studies 
of Downing and others in the teaching 
of science. Writing recently in the 
Educational Research Bulletin, Mr. 
Downing reported the results of many 
studies of the comparative effective- 
ness of laboratory and demonstration 
methods. He summarizes results to 
date in these few sentences: 


It has been shown by studies made in 45 
different schools by three dozen different 
teachers, studies that involved nearly five 
thousand students, that under present con- 
ditions, knowledge of science, ability in 
problem-solving, and manipulative skills in 
their early stages can be taught as effec- 
tively by the demonstration as by the indi- 
vidual laboratory method.* 


There are in the United States to- 
day 118 educational research bureaus 
attached to city schools systems. Of 
these 58 have been organized within 
the past five years. The first came 


into existence in Baltimore in 1912. 

* Downing, Elliot R. “Essential Apparatus for 
Science,” Educational Research Bulletin, X (Septem- 
ber 30, 1931), p. 353. 
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In the twenty years of their existence 
they have contributed much of value 
to the school systems to which they are 
attached. But the movement has not 
yet reached its majority, and it is too 
soon to appraise its utility. There 
seems to be little question, however, 
that it is demonstrating its importance 
and will continue to produce in greater 
quantity and improved quality as the 
years go on. 


HEN one comes to higher ed- 
ucation, the great dearth of 
scientific experimentation strikes one 
immediately. If Mr. Lenin’s obser- 
vation applies anywhere, it is here. 
For centuries we have had educational 
philosophers pushing now one pan- 
acea and now another, but the sorry 
state of our higher institutions is 
patent to everyone. The scientific era, 
however, has begun and we have the 
work in intelligence testing of Thorn- 
dike, Thurstone, Toops, and a few 
others, the research in examination 
methods of Wood and Tyler, the 
researches of Coleman and his associ- 
ates in the Modern Language Study, 
the pharmacy curriculum revision 
of Charters, and half a dozen others. 
In the next few years many more 
studies will undoubtedly be reported. 
That the problems on the higher 
levels are no less insistent than those 
in the lower schools is attested to by 
the appeals of several prominent uni- 
versity presidents for research in col- 
lege and university procedures. One 
might quote Coffman, Burton, Hutch- 
ins, and several others. In essence all 
agree with President Alexander C. 
Ruthven, of the University of Mich- 
igan, who in his inaugural address two 
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years ago urged the initiation of a 
research program at his institution, 
He said in part: 


I am sure I do not exaggerate when I say 
there is a rather general agreement among 
the members of the staff that certain uni- 
versity relations are in need of study and 
definition, if not of change, and that delay 
in frankly recognizing and courageously 
attacking some of the more important prob- 
lems is both unwise and dangerous. 

Owing to the size and complexity of 
our educational institutions, one of the most 
valuable units which can be organized is 
an efficient Bureau of University Research, 
The world has a right to expect that the 
University will heed the advice “Know thy- 
self,” and study its own problems as it 
studies those of other institutions which 
form a part of the social fabric.* 


It should be recognized that Mr. 
Ruthven comes to his presidency not 
from education but from zodlogy, and 
as a scientist he sees the urgency of 
applying laboratory methods to the 
study of college students and college 
methods. So important does he be- 
lieve educational research to be that 
as one of the first acts of his admin- 
istration he established a research 
bureau under the direction of Vice- 
President Yoakum to study the eduv- 
cational problems of the University. 
Here at Ohio State we have a research 
bureau with similar functions, and 
over the country a few others have 
been recently organized. Minnesota 
and Chicago have also within the past 
few years contributed several studies 
through research conducted not by: 
special research organization but by 


individual faculty members. 

* Ruthven, Alexander C. “Some Problems of the 
University,” University of Michigan Official Publice 
tion, XXI (November 16, 1929), p. 3. 
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Undoubtedly the research move- 
ment in higher educational problems 
is here to stay. Mr. Hullfish, I feel 
sure, would not propose that its prog- 
ress be blocked. He has, indeed, 
contributed to the movement himself 
as witnessed by his study of class-size 
published in this journal last year.’ 
I suspect that in the future he will 
have other contributions to make. To 
a degree, at least, he espouses the cause 
of educational research. 

The point of his letter seems to be, 
however, that educational research is 
not enough, that we need educational 
philosophers, too. Certainly, he is cor- 
rect when he writes that “higher edu- 
cation needs to know what it is that it 
wants to do, and it takes more than a 
technical expert to work out an educa- 
tional program.” One can only ap- 
plaud such a statemer* vigorously. 
Higher education has need of the 
technician, but it has equal need of the 


*«A Problem in College Teaching,” JouRNAL oF 
Higuer Epucation, I (May, 1930), pp. 261-68. 
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scholar concerned with values and 
objectives. 

I have written these remarks anent 
Mr. Hullfish’s letter, not because we 
are in disagreement, but because it 
would be unfortunate if his obser- 
vations should be interpreted as a 
denunciation of educational investiga- 
tion. He seems to me to be urging 
that while the researchers research 
they remember that critical thinking 
must not be snowed under by the mere 
collection of data. Mr. Hiullfish 
directs his criticism at my use of 
Lenin’s remark, but in so doing he 
restricts himself to the narrowest pos- 
sible definition of technician. Such an 
interpretation is possible, but I think 
we are in perfect agreement that 
the researchers should be trained in 
critical thinking as thoroughly as in 
techniques. Unfortunately, we have 
all too many investigators who have 
had too little training in interpreting 


their findings. W. H. Cow.ry 











--ReVIEWS-: 





A Foremost Educator 

CHarRLEs W. E ior, PRESIDENT OF 
Harvarp UNIverRsiry, 1869-1909, 
by Henry James. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1930. 2 Vols., xvit+ 
382 pp.; vit393 pp. $10.00. 


This is a great subject illumined by a 
great writer. Charles William Eliot is the 
foremost educator and one of the most 
conspicuous men in American history. He 
revolutionized Harvard College and re- 
made her professional schools, and thereby 
furnished a model for all colleges and 
universities in the United States. He 
produced administrative reforms, adapted 
collegiate training to individual needs, 
ventilated textbook and memoriter meth- 
ods, abolished petty regulations, enlarged 
the conception of higher education, and 
introduced the spirit and substance of the 
university. He exercised a most whole- 
some influence over secondary education 
of the day and later supported the develop- 
ment of progressive schools. He gave us 
broader views of American citizenship and 
of our relations to the civilized world. 

The purpose of the biographer, how- 
ever, has been ‘“‘to delineate Eliot’s char- 
acter, not to hallow his memory or to 
chronicle his achievements.” He has 
thereby enabled us to comprehend his con- 
duct through a knowledge of his peculiar 
endowments, temper, and __ limitations. 
After we have read these volumes we can 
see the man and understand the enormous 
motive power of conscience and clear 
thinking that impelled him. We no longer 
merely admire, honor, and revere this 
dignified and austere figure in American 
educational history; we sympathize with 
him and follow his reforms with absorb- 
ing interest. We appreciate his enduring 
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patience, his liberalism, his open-minded- 
ness, and his sense of justice. At times he 
calls forth our pity and in the end wins 
our affection as a human being. While 
the author may not have consciously in- 
tended it, the work is a great revelation of 
essential spirituality. 

Anent the two distinguished brothers, 
William and Henry James, a well-known 
epigram has indicated how difficult it is to 
tell which was the learned psychologist and 
which the charming novelist. This accu- 
rate but attractive biography was written 
by the son of the one and the namesake of 
the other, and has manifested the talents 
of both in presenting the most analytic yet 
most interesting account of the great presi- 
dent of Harvard. It is most fitting that 
the volumes have been awarded the 
Pulitzer prize for the best biography of 
the year. 

Frank P. Graves 
Commissioner of Education of New York 


A Twentieth-Century Survey 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LINCOLN STEF- 


FENS. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1931. 2 Volumes. 
$7.50. 


Here is a book that every educator 
should read. No more lucid and _ in- 
cisive survey of the twentieth-century 
American scene is known to this reviewer. 
The author, after a scintillating career as a 
reformer and idealist, sits down to shepherd 
his experiences and judgments. He has 
succeeded in writing one of the most 
trenchant and provocative biographies that 
has come from the press in years. 

Those who lived through the muck- 
raking decade will recognize Mr. Steffens 
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as the original muckraker. For a half- 
dozen years he pried into the corruption of 
our major cities bent upon municipal re- 
form. Abandoning that interest in despair, 
he expanded into an international free- 
lance correspondent, which brought him 
into contact with the pre-way struggle of 
capital and labor, notably exemplified by 
the California dynamitings, with the Mex- 
ican régime of Carranza, with the diplo- 
macy at the end of the war terminating in 
the treaty of Versailles, with the Russian 
Revolution and Bolshevism, and finally 
with Fascism. On the way he joined in 
with Theodore Roosevelt’s trust-busting 
campaign, the organization of the Progres- 
sive party, and the discovery and train- 
ing of younger men including Walter 
Lippmann. 

Among his associates and intimates Mr. 
Steffens included ‘Theodore Roosevelt; 
Woodrow Wilson; Boss Croker; Senator 
LaFollette; Tom Johnson, liberal Cleve- 
land mayor; Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
New York vice reformer; Clarence Dar- 
row; and innumerable other important 
figures in recent American and European 
history. As perhaps the most successful 
interviewer that America has yet developed, 
he interviewed and reports his conversation 
with Mussolini, Lenin, Kerenski, J. P. 
Morgan, Judge Gary, and a score of 
others. He does more than report. He 
analyzes, criticizes, and weighs. His eco- 
nomic, political, and educational . generali- 
zations have not only the breath of active 
life in them, but the perspicacity of a care- 
fully trained student. 

Early this year the present work 
appeared in two volumes priced at $7.50. 
The demand has grown so large that it 
has now been republished in a single vol- 
ume at $3.75. This reviewer has read 
no book within the past several years which 
has been more dramatic, illuminating, stir- 
ring. Certainly everyone interested in the 
social and political evolution of American 
society must of necessity read Mr. Steffens’ 
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most dramatic, readable, and significant 


story of the times. 
W. H. Cow.ey 


Ohio State University 


Reflections 


Tue Fountain oF Lire, by Havelock 
Ellis. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1930. viit188 pp. $4.00. 


The one apparently dishonest thing 
about this book is the display phrase of its 
title. “Impressions and Comments of 
Havelock Ellis,” the subtitle, is exactly 
what it is. “Fountain of Life” has no 
more to do with its contents than would 
any chance phrase, and it is deceptive be- 
sides, in that it is probably intended to inti- 
mate that here is a sequel or supplement 
to the Dance of Life. There would have 
been point in the author’s reserving one of 
his many comments upon honesty—for at 
bottom he is a moralist much more than a 
psychologist—for the publisher who mar- 
kets a headline when his ware is really a 
book. 

It would be graceless, however, to quarrel 
with so substantial a ream of reflection as 
these pages, titles aside, furnish—comments 
from myriad angles on women, men, 
books, places, and events, or indeed upon 
thoughts spontaneously arising in the 
writer’s ever alert mind. ‘The topics are 
by paragraphs, seldom more than a pair 
of printed pages, and in the main much 
less; they range with no sequence, save of 
date, to whatever may arouse an observant 
interest, catching the quick flavor of a 
moment; and they move on a level which 
is essentially that of intelligent conversa- 
tion, where ideas and images are caught 
up and dropped just for what in give and 
take they are saliently worth. The first 
“page essay” or “paragraph of the hour,” 
as you choose, has to do with thoughts 
occasioned by seeing a drunken girl, after 
being passed by persons with other affairs, 
taken in charge by a kindly working girl 
(the observer at his window); and the last 
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with the author’s relief at finding Canadian 
police inspectors condemning his books, 
and so “maintaining an element which is 
essential to the complete harmony of my 
little universe.” Except for the fact that 
these two episodes do in fact, in a curiously 
pointed way, indicate the boundaries of this 
universe, there is no reason at all why they 
should be first or last in the book, for all 
the varied mind-plays in between will 
shuffle with them fairly. And yet one is 
not so sure that strategy is wholly wanting 
in the selection: Havelock Ellis is a psycho- 
moralist with a seeing eye; he is also a man 
with a center of interest. Life, meantime, 
is even more varied than as he sees it. 
H. B. ALEXANDER 
Scripps College 


College Problems 


LirE IN CoLuece, by Christian Gauss. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1930. xv-+272 pp. $2.50. 

This is very clearly the best book that 
has appeared dealing with the most impor- 
tant problems of life in college, especially 
social problems and those having to do with 
a student’s adjustment to college, his atti- 
tude toward work, his activities as an 
undergraduate, and the relations between 
parents and sons. Mr. Gauss, dean of the 
college at Princeton, has drawn upon a 
wealth of experience as a successful teacher, 
college officer, and one who understands 
and is keenly interested in young men. No 
one is better equipped by temperament, ex- 
perience, and ability to write such a book. 

The volume is divided into three main 
parts: “Getting the Freshman Started,” 
“College Problems,” and “Problems of 
Parents.” In the opening chapter Dean 
Gauss raises the question as to what type 
of boy should go to college and, in gen- 
eral, concludes that 


if a boy is unhappy about his studies in high 
or preparatory school, he should not be urged 
or encouraged to continue. If parents and 
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teachers have to drive him through his work that 
only in order that he may enter “with the rest intel 
of the boys,” it will be a kindness to prevent h 
him from torturing himself further for what o 
will be a useless experience for him and an ie 
unnecessary expense for his parents. . . . In — 
addition to the boy who is unhappy at school, bee 
there is another type of lad who should not be shou 
encouraged, This is the lad who is unwell, help 
who shows signs of nervous instability, or who tend 
has some physical ailment and low resistance to good 
disease. . . . Also, if a boy otherwise qualified type 
does not wish to come, that should end it. and 
In the opinion of the author, this latter dood 
consideration should be given more weight sb 
than it usually receives. ed 

Not only should the boy wish to go to 
college, but his desire to go should be Th 
actuated by the purpose for which the col- _ 
lege exists; namely, the training “of the yer 
mind by exercising it in study,” and not ie 
merely by reasons of social prestige or less 
athletic glory. The most reliable test for we 
determining a boy’s aptitude for college, in wm 
the opinion of Dean Gauss, is his standing 
in school, | = 

Fail 
If he stood in the lowest third, then the not 
chances are so heavily against him that unles and 
he has a definite educational aim which can be by 
achieved by his going to college, he should not poin 
come. He is a poor college risk and if colleges . 
were run like life insurance companies, they ry 
would not accept him. ee 

of e 
This opinion coincides with that of the quot 
reviewer, whose experience, substantiated colle 
by investigation of several entering classes in v 
in Harvard College, has indicated that | mot 
there is a closer correlation between stand- of ¢ 
ing in school and standing in the freshman auth 
year at college than that which exists be- discr 
tween the showing on entrance examina- poo! 
tions or aptitude tests and freshman marks. unv 

Dean Gauss also agrees with the views tion: 
expressed by Mr. Frederick Winsor, head fail 
master of the Middlesex School, in his tion 
recent article, “The Unintellectual Boy: wor 
Is Secondary Education Doing Its Job?” | self. 


2 Atlantic Monthly, April, 1931, pp. 487 ff. | I 
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REVIEWS 


that there are certain types of boys without 
intellectual interests and aptitude who 
should not be driven through college pre- 
paratory courses and sent to college. In 
most cases of this nature the boy’s last two 
years in school 

should be given over to subjects which will 
help to round out his own development and 
tend to prepare him not for college but for 
good citizenship in his community and for the 
type of work he will be able to do most happily 
and effectively. . . . Of the six or seven hun- 
dred thousand young men now in college, not 
to mention the young women, it would pos- 
sibly have been better in two hundred thou- 
sand cases, had they not come. 


The author points out that, while the re- 
sponsibility for this condition rests largely 
on the parents and on a mistaken public 
opinion, the colleges are not entirely blame- 
less in that “tens of thousands are admitted 
who under any proper system of selection 
should have been excluded.” 

Among the most significant portions of 
the book is the chapter on “Why Students 
Fail.” In the case of colleges which have 
not limited the size of the entering class 
and which do not weed out the most unfit 
by entrance examinations, Dean Gauss 
points out that lack of intellectual ability is 
an important cause of failure, but that in 
general the most serious single cause is lack 
of effort or the will to work. ‘The author 
quotes from letters received by him from 
college officers in all parts of the country 
in which unwillingness to work or lack of 
motivation is placed at the head of the list 
of causes for failure. For this reason the 
author devotes his attention to a thorough 
discussion of the most important causes— 
poor preparation, limited capacity, and 
unwillingness to work—and merely men- 
tions in passing the smaller proportion of 
failures that are due to “abnormal condi- 
tions of strain such as illness, financial 
worry, lack of any previous experience in 
self-discipline, and troubles at home.” 

In closing the chapter on failures in col- 
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lege, Dean Gauss makes an observation 
which is often neglected in “technical dis- 
cussions of the subject,” that “poor teach- 
ing, of course, is a factor in the situation. 
. . « The instructor applies at least some 
of the power necessary to the process, He 
provides or should provide stimulus which 
increases motivation and makes effort easier 
and more profitable.” That is why good 
teaching, the adjustment of instruction to 
individual needs and aptitude through such 
methods as preceptorial and tutorial sys- 
tems and honors courses, and the setting 
up of objectives such as general examina- 
tions are so important for the American 
college. Youth craves competition and 
emulation in the classroom as well as on 
the playing field. Also, it should be borne 
in mind that instruction in the freshman 
year is as important as that of the upper 
years. 

The chapters on “The Freshman and 
His Father,” “Romance in College,” “The 
Code of the Undergraduate,” ‘Troubles 
at Home—Divorce,” and those dealing 
with the mistakes of parents make intensely 
interesting reading and are filled with 
illustrations drawn from the author’s long 
experience. ‘They are worth reading and 
re-reading not only for the understanding 
which they give of the modern under- 
graduate, but also because, if the advice 
given therein were thoroughly digested and 
followed more closely, many tragedies 
could be avoided. Out of these chapters 
also comes a deeper faith in and admiration 
for the college student of today, which 
cannot be expressed in any finer way than 
in the last paragraph of Dean Gauss’s 
Preface: 


One conclusion has forced itself upon me so 
insistently during the preparation of this vol- 
ume that I cannot refrain from stating it here. 
I must agree with my unhappy friend the 
sophomore, that many things are wrong with 
the colleges and am willing to add on my own 
responsibility that some are wrong with the 
undergraduates. After all discounts have been 
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made, however, it seems to me that the con- 
duct of the average senior on the campus is on 
a somewhat higher plane than the conduct of 
the average man. Human nature under cam- 
pus conditions seems capable of more generous 
responses than are generally evoked by our 
modern civilization, In some respects, there- 
fore, I feel that the college student has been 
maligned. His critics urge that conditions on 
the campus should be made to conform more 
nearly to conditions in the world outside, that 
he should be “educated for life,” by which 
they mean usually for business life. Instead of 
attempting to force the college more narrowly 
into line with our social and economic system, 
I am compelled to wonder whether it would 
not be wiser, for a little while to have such 
reformers direct their attention to a study of 
our somewhat hugger mugger world outside 
with a view to bringing it a little more closely 
into accord with some of those finer aspects of 
human nature so frequently illustrated in the 
conduct of the average undergraduate. 


In this conclusion the reviewer most 
heartily concurs. 

The usefulness of the volume has been 
increased by publication in the appendix of 
“A Time Budget for the Student,” which 
is made up of certain sections reprinted 
from a joint faculty and student report 
prepared at the University of Chicago 
under the direction of H. A. Millis, and of 
an article on “Self-supporting College Stu- 
dents” by Walter J. Greenleaf. 

Dean Gauss has written a book which 
could be read with profit by every parent, 
schoolmaster, college officer, and boy who 
is thinking of going to college. 

A. C. Hanrorp 
Harvard College 


StuDENTs’ ATTiITUDEs, by D. Katz and 
F. H. Allport. Syracuse, New York: 
Craftsman Press, 1931. xxvii+408 pp. 
$3.50. 

Here are the answers to many of the 
questions concerning college life which one 
has long wanted to know. They are 
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based upon the replies to a well-worded 
questionnaire by over four thousand stu- 
dents at Syracuse University. What col- 
lege students, separated as to sex and 
college, think of college activities, fraterni- 
ties, cribbing, co-education, moral stand- 
ards, and religious beliefs are carefully 
presented. Why they came to college and 
remained; what they think of certain types 
of students; how they evaluate the courses 
taken; all these and many more are dis- 
cussed. ‘The book is a storehouse of infor- 
mation on nearly every student problem 
and is particularly useful because of the 
way in which data on one problem are 
interrelated with the returns from many 
other questions, 

Of particular interest to the writer was 
the conclusion that 


definiteness of vocational decision was a major 
factor in the students’ orientation toward col- 
lege life. On the whole, the students who 
had definitely decided upon their vocation 
were the students who stressed scholarly as 
against social values, who were less disturbed 
by other personal problems, and who reported 
a smaller degree of cribbing. [Apparently the] 
stability of purpose and self-direction given by 
certainty concerning one’s future vocation is 
an important basis not only for the selection 
of a curriculum and the serious interest which 
a student feels in his work, but for the de- 
velopment of his latent abilities and his entire 
personality. 


One wonders how much vocational de- 
cision is a cause of these other indications 
of adjustment to life and how much all 
of them, including vocational adjustment, 
are the resultants of a_ well-rounded 
personality. 

The last two chapters summarize studies 
regarding attitude in college, discussing 
both the finding of such studies and the 
techniques themselves. A careful reading 
of this book will well repay anyone at all 
interested in student problems. 

Epwarp K. Srrone, Jr. 
Stanford University 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“Unfit Doctors Must Go,” by Rita S. 
Halle, Scribner's, November, 1931. 
Recounting numerous cases of malprac- 

tice occasioned by incapacity or tempera- 
ment of the physician, a strong case is 
argued for the devising of a means of 
removal of the unfit from the medical pro- 
fession. ‘The author cites the elevation of 
standards in the first quarter of a century, 
the elimination of the schools which give 
inadequate preparation, and the strict mem- 
bership requirements of the medical so- 
cieties, and urges some such system as 
periodical relicensing in order to eliminate 
the unfit physician. 


“American Doctors in Vienna,” by Martha 
Foley and Noah Fabricant, American 
Mercury, November, 1931. 

The American emigration to European 
medical centers, particularly Vienna, is 
discussed by two expatriates: Dr. Fabri- 
cant, a Chicago physician doing postgrad- 
uate work at Vienna, and Miss Foley, an 
American mewspaper correspondent at 
Vienna. In spite of the bad reputation of 
the American Medical Association of 
Vienna with the powerful American 
Medical Association in the United States, 
the former society continues to arrange a 
program for the visiting physicians who are 
unable perhaps to find advanced training 
at home, and awards certificates when the 
time for the completion of the work has 
expired, without checking the results and 
gains of the alleged study. 


“The Revival of the Scholar-Gentlemen,” 
by Max Eastman. Scribner's, Novem- 
ber, 1931. 

The curtain has been rung down on 
a “gentlemanly anti-scientific interlude,” 
Mr. Eastman concludes in an article which 
tells of the last stand of the literary high- 
brows against scientific and __ statistical 


attitudes, Frances KiRKPATRICK 








Announcing-- 


THE CASE METHOD 
OF INSTRUCTION 


A Related Series 
of Articles 


Edited by 
CECIL E. FRASER 
with a foreword by 
WALLACE B. DONHAM 


165 pages, 5x8, $2.00 


HIS book presents fifteen articles, 

each by a different teacher of the 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Harvard University, who has had a 
large part in the introduction and de- 
velopment of case methods of instruction, 
and each covering a different aspect of 
the use of the case method. 

Here is brought out not only the wide 
adaptability of the method to various 
business subjects, but also the various 
ways in which any instructor may use 
case books to meet particular needs and 
conditions. 

Among the subjects covered are the 
case method of teaching marketing, busi- 
ness statistics, finance, accounting, in- 
dustrial management, etc., obtaining co- 
ordination through the case method of 
instruction, the case method of teaching 
graduates and undergraduates, the collec- 
tion of cases, the preparation for tomor- 
row’s problems, etc. 

While the book has been prepared 
specifically for the teachers of business 
subjects who use the Harvard Problem 
Books, and who wish to know more about 
the various approaches and methods of 
using cases, the method is so fully and 
ingeniously described that a great many 
teachers in other lines of endeavor will 
find it interesting, informative and 
directly indicative of improved methods 
of instruction. 

Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 
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A HISTORY OF 
EDUCATIONAL 
THOUGHT 


B 
PERCIVAL R. COLE 


A clear, fascinating account of our 
past which almost explains our 
minds to us, ending with a chapter 
on “British and American Paths to 
Culture” which is especially inter- 
esting in the light of Dr. Flexner’s 
Universities, American, English, 
German. _ 
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THE READING ABILITIES 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


By ALVIN C. EURICH 


How well do college students understand 
what they read? Can their ability to read 
intelligently - be improved by _ intensive 
drills in paragraph study and vocabulary 
tests? This volume presents the results 
ef a carefully controlled experiment con- 
ducted at the University of Minnesota 
and gives reliable answers to these and 
other similar questions. $2.50. 

Minnesota Reading Examination for Col- 
lege Students, used in giving the tests 
described in this book, with examiner’s 
manual, $6.00 a hundred; 35 cents for 
specimen set. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
PRESS, MINNEAPOLIS 




















THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


gives a comprehen- 
sive survey of this 
new division of 
American Education 


“By far the best book that has yet 
appeared on the junior college. It 
is well put up, well written, and 
really a joy to read.”—W. W. 
Carpenter, School of Education, 
University of Missouri. 


xxviii+833 pp. $4.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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PERSONNEL 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
INDEX 


By W. H. COWLEY 


OME five thousand books and 

articles have been written in 
the past fifteen years upon student 
personnel preblems e« e e The devel- 
opments in health programs, educa- 
tional counseling, mental hygiene, 
selective programs of admissions, 
the placement of graduates, and a 
score of other problems have been 
numerous and important eee The 
“Personnel Bibliographical Index” 
puts all of this literature at your 
disposal « e e It is so organized that 
all publications upon any personnel 
problem may be discovered in a 
jiffy. 

Price $4.00 


Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University 
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